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A PASTOR WINGS 
OVER SOUTH AMERICA 


CHAPTER I 


GROWTH OF AN IDEA 


HE GROWTH of an idea is always interesting— 
foe it can possibly be traced. This is true of the 
idea of my journey into South America. The adven- 
ture was born so recently, and its life has been so 
vigorous, that the idea behind it can easily be traced. 

My visits to the Old World had been the high- 
water mark in my experience; nothing ever equaled 
them for rest and inspiration. I recall my summer 
journey to the Mediterranean and the Holy Land: 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Nazareth. There were times 
when I wandered through France, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries; there were other days when 
I interviewed church leaders in Germany and Russia 
to see how the Church was holding her own in dic- 
tator countries. I think also of October, 1935, when 
I was in Paris for the Lutheran World Convention, 
and again of the summer of 1937, when I was in 
Great Britain for the world conferences in Oxford 
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and Edinburgh. Summer after summer I have re- 
traced the steps of former years or have mapped out 
some new area that gripped my imagination. I was 
scarcely home from one visit before another was 
planned. 

Then came this terrible war. Plans that were valid 
before the guns went off had to be revised. I had 
already experienced one war in Europe as chaplain 
with the American forces in France and Germany. 
Now Europe was at war again. What should I do? 

Unexpectedly the answer came in December, 1940, 
when I was attending a meeting in Atlantic City of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Here I heard John R. Mott make an im- 
passioned appeal for South America. “Latin Amer- 
ica, as no Other part of the world just now, summons 
us to the larger evangelisms,” he said. At the age 
of seventy-five this great missionary had just returned 
to the United States and was planning another visit 
the following summer. “The call of the West in 
lands like Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico is like the 
call that came to us in the United States two genera- 
tions ago and to Canada at the beginning of the 
present generation,” he declared. His speech re- 
vealed to me the possibilities of the New World, 
directed my thoughts to South America. The idea 
was born. 
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Perhaps I still looked rather longingly in the direc- 
tion of the Old World, especially when my friend 
John Sutherland Bonnell, minister of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York City, announced 
his intention of visiting the beleaguered people of 
Britain. But even if I had entertained the thought 
of visiting the stricken nations of Europe Dr. Bonnell 
himself would have discouraged it, because when I 
congratulated him on what he was doing he told me 
that my plan of a missionary journey to South Amer- 
ica was more important, in that I was looking toward 
the future. 

With the growth of the idea I saw more clearly 
its possibilities. The United States was developing 
a Good Neighbor policy which meant the interchange 
of more men between the northern and southern 
continents. True, this policy has been the victim of 
much jesting and wisecracking, but it remains, when 
sincerely carried out, one of the finest methods of 
creating a good-neighbor attitude. If it is true that 
many South Americans do not like us, then it would 
seem wise that those of us who honestly wish to be 
good neighbors should go in and out among them 
proving our intention by our deeds. South America 
attracted me still more as I felt the opportunity of 
accomplishing the slightest bit toward this end. I 
have always felt that these two continents should 
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stand together, and although the northern continent 
must for the present bear the burden of this relation- 
ship, yet in time the southern continent will take its 
part. Accordingly, I was willing to become an itiner- 
ant good neighbor. 

A final purpose helped along the crystallization of 
this idea when as president of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the United Lutheran Church I became in- 
timately acquainted with the closing of doors to us 
in Asia, especially in the Japanese missions. The 
Church dare not be permitted to lessen her impact 
upon the world. If doors close in one country they 
should open in another. In the immediate situation, 
where could our impact be better made than in this 
unfolding continent to the south where for several 
decades the Lutheran Church had been working? 
Now, it was clear, more must be done. The time had 
come for a survey of what had been accomplished 
and for estimating what more we could do. Not 
only was I eager to make this survey as president of 
the Foreign Mission Board, but also as president of 
the United Synod of New York, because it is only 
after contact with actual conditions that a man is able 
to picture the full value and possibilities of mission- 
ary enterprise when meeting his fellow workers in 
this country. We who hold office in the Church are 
constantly making appeals; how much stronger those 
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appeals are when brought to men and women by one 
who has seen and heard what is being done in their 
name. Every meeting of the Foreign Mission Board, 
every meeting of our Synodical Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, would have so much more meaning for me 
after I had visited South America; and I could also 
hope that my contribution to our foreign mission 
work would have greater value when backed by ac- 
tual experience. 

This clinched in my mind the matter of where I 
would spend the summer months in 1941. The only 
problem that might still arise was that created by 
the war. Until two weeks before sailing I was un- 
certain whether war conditions would allow me to 
make my journey. Notwithstanding our uncertainty, 
the weeks immediately preceding our sailing were 
crowded with preparations—some lessons in Spanish, 
buying the latest books on South America, and seeing 
people who were familiar with the climate, customs, 
and so forth. We gathered much advice, which varied 
widely, as to what clothes to take and what people 
to see. Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, coordinator of cul- 
tural relations between the Americas, telegraphed 
from the State Department in Washington, graciously 
making an appointment for me to see him in New 
York, but on the day set for the meeting I was out 
of town, and I asked Dr. Devol to substitute for me. 
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“What did Mr. Rockefeller say about South America?” 
I asked on my return, but all I could extract from Dr. 
Devol concerning the South Americans was that they 
were mostly Catholic—one of the few things I already 
knew. He also intimated that Mr. Rockefeller thought 
that I, as a Protestant minister, would have to be a bit 
tactful. (Subsequently I found that this warning was 
quite unnecessary.) Finally, the day of sailing ar- 
rived. We boarded the ship; and now after nine 

crowded weeks of travel—6,000 miles by ship and — 
9,000 by plane—which permitted me to talk with 
officials of Church and State as well as with men and 
women in every walk of life I am telling you my 


story. 
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CHAPTER II 


DOWN THE WEST COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 


HESE lines from The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
al iner portray for me sailing along the west coast 
of South America. It was a going down past the 
tropical lushness of equatorial lands. It was a going 
down along the backbone of South America, the 
Andes, rising to a height of 24,000 feet and coming 
down straight to the water’s edge, and a going down 
past guano beds, by copper mines, down by nitrate 
deposits, down from the heat of summer to the cold 
of winter—all this, and yet much more was encom- 
passed in our going down from New York to Val- 
paraiso, a voyage of eighteen days. 
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My friend and physician, Dr. Edmund Devol, who 
had accompanied me on numerous other journeys, 
sailed with me. The good ship “Santa Lucia,” de- 
layed by a broken propeller, sailed late on July 4. It 
had been a gloomy Fourth of July with rain and 
yet more rain. Fortunately toward the end of the 
day it cleared somewhat, and the lounge was filled 
with the friends of passengers, including our own. 
Already, merely by walking up the gangplank, we 
had passed into a foreign world where as much Span- 
ish as English was spoken. Our trip to the southern 
republics may be said to have started even before the 
ship left her pier in Manhattan. Before the lights of 
the harbor appeared I went on deck to have a final 
view of my beloved city, to see the skyline that had 
changed and grown so much since those days of my 
pastorate in Greenpoint, Brooklyn, when a ferry trip 
to Manhattan was an event in a busy pastor’s life. 
Now, in 1941, in wartime, I was impressed by the 
few old hulks that lay in the upper bay. Instead of 
large transatlantic liners coming and going, instead 
of freighters of all nations, the harbor was left to 
these relics of a peace that had fled. 

We occupied the stateroom which had been tfe- 
furbished for Douglas Fairbanks on a previous trip 
and thereby began a very indirect association with 
him which was intriguing, to say the least. He 
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existed for us and for many people we met in South 
America as a Hollywood star who had flashed across 
the southern sky and returned to North America 
after having started everyone talking. Today we 
humbly recognize the omnipotence of Hollywood and 
with South American movie fans, as elsewhere, Fair- 
banks was popular; but the noses of the intelligentsia 
were apt to tilt a bit as they contemplated his scintil- 
lating progress. Was the United States compelled to 
look to Hollywood for an ambassador of goodwill? 

Among the passengers were Lieutenant Comman- 
der Lincoln Ellsworth, noted Arctic explorer, and 
Mrs. Ellsworth, who proved most interesting com- 
panions. He was on his way to explore Mount Misti, 
near Arequipa, in the hope of finding the lost tombs 
of the Inca emperors, hidden, it is believed, under 
some huge stones of Mount Misti, one of the loftiest 
peaks in Peru. Curiously enough, it was not until 
we were bidding. farewell to the Ellsworths in the 
Bolivar Hotel, Lima, that we discovered that the 
beautiful Mrs. Ellsworth had been born within twenty 
miles of Bernville, my own birthplace, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the usual occupations on shipboard the time 
passed. We sailed southward for seven days, but 
these days had little reference to South America, and 
when we left Florida behind we still thought of our- 
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selves as being south of the Everglade State rather 
than as approaching the southern continent. The 
West Indies were apparently created for winter 
cruises—although San Salvador, which we passed, 
had historic importance as the first land discovered 
by Christopher Columbus. It was not until we had 
gotten through the Panama Canal that we had the 
real taste of South America. But we could not pass 
this miracle of engineering and sanitation without a 
profound bow. We spent a whole day in the canal, 
reaching Cristobal at the eastern end late in the eve- 
ning, resting there all night, spending the greater 
part of the daytime unloading our freight for the 
canal colonies, sailing at 4 P.M., and finally emerg- 
ing into the open Pacific at midnight. The canal is 
but forty miles long, but a forty miles such as one 
rarely covers. French engineers had seen the vision 
of linking the Atlantic and the Pacific and had gal- 
lantly scooped out the first earth on January 20, 1882; 
but, as is too often the case with the Latin mind, the 
dream, easily conceived on its practical side, tested 
the French beyond their powers. De Lesseps, who 
had dug the Suez Canal, also tried his hand at cross- 
ing the narrow neck of land at Panama. Extrava- 
gance is usually said to have been the undoing of this 
audacious enterprise; actually we are nearer the truth 
when we blame the fever-bearing mosquito. Our own 
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Dr. William J. Showalter, formerly leader in Luther 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., published an 
article in the National Geographic Magazine of Feb- 
ruary, 1912, in which he pointed out that the French 
engineers, like others of their era, were so ignorant 
of the cause of yellow fever that they actually placed 
the posts of their hospital beds in little pans of water 
“to keep the ants away,” thus providing little incu- 
bators, four to each bed, for the most terrible enemies 
of mankind. Dr. Showalter’s article is to be com- 
mended to anyone interested in the Panama Canal for 
his account of the building of this huge ditch and 
for his personal sketch of Colonel Goethals, who, as 
chief of the corps of engineers, was so largely respon- 
sible for ridding this fever-infested area of a deadly 
menace. 

My first impression of South America, one that 
lingered with me all through my visit, and was 
driven home even harder when I finally left the 
east coast, was that of extreme poverty. In Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, for example, beggars were strewn 
about the dock when our ship arrived, two of them, 
mentally deficient boys, struggling on all fours like 
animals to pick up any alms that might come their 
way. The cathedral, filled with children holding 
lighted candles in their hands, had to be entered by 
a porch dotted with the ever-present mendicants. 
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As Jane Addams described the East End of London, 
so South America, save for a number of happy oases, 
seems to be composed of millions of hands held up, 
sometimes blindly, begging for the needs of life. 

Behind all this poverty is a mysterious network 
of Big Business. There is the colossal “Empire of 
Grace,” which not only has the major part of the 
communications on the west coast of South America 
but in addition conducts huge sugar plantations and 
mills. This is a stupendous organization. My seat 
in the dining saloon of the “Santa Lucia’’ was be- 
neath the beautiful oil painting of a tall square-rigger 
built in Bath, Maine, in 1853. It was one of that 
fleet of ‘“Down-easters’” which sailed around the 
Horn. In December, 1939, Fortune devoted a large 
space to Grace, and every businessman going to South 
America does well to read this story. The guano beds 
made possible this great business enterprise, and with 
the opening of the Panama Canal in 1918 its area 
was enhanced. Today not only does the House of 
Grace control the transportation by water; it controls 
much of that by rail and has entered the air through 
the service of Panagra (Pan-American Grace Air- 
ways. ) 

The west coast is also dotted by oil companies, 
copper mines, nitrates, which can supply the world 
and which, alas, lost their opportunities of output 
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when nitrates were extracted from the air. In the 
stretch of 2,500 miles of Chile, which always seems 
on the verge of being pushed over into the sea, there 
is no less than $700,000,000 of American money in- 
vested. This might indicate great wealth, but un- 
fortunately it is so largely controlled by absentee 
landlordism that the poor South American has little 
or no profit therefrom. 

Our ship stopped at least eight times on its way 
to Valparaiso, usually halting some distance from the 
shore, passengers embarking and debarking by peril- 
ous means, sometimes let down by baskets. Settle- 
ments like Talara, Salaverry, Mollendo, Antofagasta, 
were dreary in themselves, but one could see the tre- 
mendous wealth which came out of them. When our 
ship stopped by night the furnaces belching forth fire 
and smoke were like some subterranean workshop of 
the demons. 

After we had been on the “Santa Lucia’ for ten 
days, and two days below the Equator, the entire 
life of the ship witnessed a change. Tropical effects 
were put away, the crew changed its uniform from 
white to blue, and the air was bracing. This miracu- 
lous change was due to our entry into the Humboldt 
current, which brought its keen, bracing air from the 
south. This current also brings death in its wake 
when it strikes and kills the fish in the warm current 
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from Japan. Then follows a bizarre sequence of 
events. The birds who feed on this fish produce by 
their droppings the layers of guano, and the guano 
makes millionaires of those who sell this rich fer- 
tilizer. 

We stopped for an entire day at Lima, the capital 
city of Peru, founded in 1535 by Francisco Pizarro, 
Spanish adventurer and warrior, who was with Bal- 
boa in the discovery of the Pacific in 1513. How I 
would have loved to linger there, savoring every 
historic building and relic and reading at the close 
of fascinating days Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. I 
still have that ambition. The mighty Inca Empire, 
which had social legislation far exceeding anything at 
present in South America, was overthrown by the 
perfidy of Pizarro, who treacherously seized the Inca 
chieftain and then ordered him to fill a room full of 
gold and silver. Actually millions of dollars worth 
of the precious metals were brought as tribute to 
the Spanish conqueror, but the noble captive was 
slain nonetheless, on the false charge of conspiring 
against the Spaniards. There is poetic justice in the 
fate that overtook Pizarro when on June 26, 1541, 
he died in the city of his creation, assassinated by the 
followers of his executed rival, Almagro. Today all 
that is left of him—shrunken bones in a glass casket 
—lies exposed in the cathedral of his Ciudad de los 
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Reyes (City of the Kings). In the light of a taper 
held by the verger we saw the inscription that ac- 
companies this exhibit. The translation is: ‘“Captain 
General Don Francisco Pizarro, founder of Lima on 
January 18, 1535, died June 26, 1541. His remains 
wete deposited in this urn on the twenty-sixth of 
June, 1891, with the consent of the Honorable Pro- 
vincial Council of Lima and upon the initiative of the 
Alcalde (Mayor) Don Juan Revoredo.” The remains 
of this loyal churchman, who immediately after his 
conquest laid the cornerstone of the great cathedral 
where now he tests, have little appearance of the 
strength and power that once were his. Sz¢ transit 
gloria mundi. 

However, I am getting ahead of my story. We ar- 
tived at Callao, port of Lima, early in the morning. 
On the day before we had sent a telegram to General 
Cesar de la Fuentes—Minister of War for Peru, who 
had been one of Dr. Devol’s patients in New York— 
and his wife, asking whether we might pay our re- 
spects to them the following day. As we were leis- 
urely preparing to go ashore at half-past nine a knock 
came on our stateroom door, and when it was opened 
there stood Madame Fuentes to greet us. In a few 
moments she rushed upstairs to get her husband, 
who then presented their greetings and told us of 
having waited in the rain on the pier since seven 
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o'clock, to meet us. It was a fine example of Spanish 
graciousness. Later in the day we returned the call 
on the Minister of War in his office, where he showed 
us on a map the position of his troops, active at that 
time in the fray between Peru and Ecuador. 

In Lima one immediately makes for the Plaza de 
Armas, where in itself is gathered enough to occupy 
one’s Peruvian interest. Although the square still 
shows the devastation of the terrible earthquake of 
1940, enough buildings have stood the test to main- 
tain the spirit of Lima. The cathedral has toppled 
a number of times, but Pizarro’s cornerstone remains 
intact. 

Every place can be interpreted by the outstanding 
personalities associated with it. So it was in Lima. 
The outstanding figure was Pizarro, strong, daring, 
ruthless. Then comes Simon Bolivar, who instead 
of enslaving men liberated them. And what good 
he did to South America in the early years of the 
nineteenth century! We were glad to rest in the 
famous hostelry that now bears his name. Another 
personality which challenged our interest was that 
of Rose of Lima, the first person of the New World 
to be canonized. We wandered in her garden, where 
her spirit still seemed to linger. We saw the cell of 
stones she built for herself to hide from the world, 
and we thought of the tortures she inflicted upon her 
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beautiful body by wearing a garment of spikes—all 
to the glory of her Lord, whose pains, she said, were 
so much greater than those she willingly endured for 
His sake. Her heroic if misguided devotion still cap- 
tures our admiration, and her spirit has been a bless- 
ing to many men and women in all parts of the world. 

On the ship coming from New York there were 
about forty young people on their way as exchange 
students to San Marcos University in Lima. One 
could not leave this aristocratic city without seeing 
the ancient university to which they were going, the 
university reputed to be the oldest in all the Americas 
in that it dates from the year 1551. The dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts showed us about the series 
of buildings of a university that antedates any of 
our North American institutions. We understood 
why South Americans resent any North American 
patronage which suggests that we are the bearers 
of culture to benighted younger brothers. Before the 
Pilgrim Fathers were born culture had found its way 
to San Marcos. And with it had also come Moorish 
architecture, as evidenced in the buildings, a dramatic 
link with the Old World; for that which had started 
in Africa and had continued in Spain was finally 
transplanted in this New World. 

One other personality that impressed us, this one 
very much alive, was that of the American Ambas- 
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sador, the Honorable R. Henry Norweb, full of 
energy and modern efficiency. His embassy was 
thronged with visitors, officials, young men and 
women, students—all by their presence showing that 
they understood the embassy was a place to be used, 
a place where they could find information and help. 
It is characteristic of our present ambassadors to 
South American countries that they are not simply 
men appointed to pay political debts; every one I met 
was keen and alert in his work, both in looking after 
the interests of his own country and in letting his 
own country be a benefactor to the country to which 
he was sent. The United States has also strengthened 
its embassies in every country, frequently within the 
last two years multiplying its staff by two. As we 
sat at dinner that evening underneath the painting of 
the old square-rigger which had anteceded our pres- 
ent ship, there was long enumeration of the unnum- 
bered impressions we had received that day in this 
ancient home of the Incas. 

That night we were again on our way; we sailed 
still farther south for six more days. We sailed to 
Chile in glorious winter days, days which were like 
our late October. There were magnificent sunsets 
with the gleam of the setting sun fading away into 
the endless Pacific. Nevertheless we were eager to 
try some other locomotion, and we looked forward 
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to setting foot on land at our southern port of Val- 
paraiso beyond which the territory of Chile extended 
still a thousand miles to the south. When our eyes 
fell upon Valparaiso (Valley of Paradise), the city 
with a beautiful crescent bay, the view was inter- 
cepted by a fog and the rain came down in torrents. 
We were glad to keep under cover and we could only 
wait in the railroad station for the train which was 
to take us up to Santiago. We passed through Vifa 
del Mar, one of the most beautiful resorts in the 
world, with a Casino equaled only by Monte Carlo. 
The villas were like those one used to see along the 
Riviera. We climbed the mountains slowly for three 
hours, first through civilization, then by roads that 
were impassable save by horse or mule train. Both 
the contour of the land and the atmosphere reminded 
me of mountain-climbing in Switzerland on a rainy 
day. In the middle of the afternoon we suddenly 
came upon Santiago, capital of Chile, and we were 
immediately impressed by its size and its look of - 
permanence. It is a city of a million people, and al- 
though I inquired from various Chileans as well as 
Americans how Chile could support a city of such 
size and dignity I am still wondering. 

We went to the Carrera Hotel, a seventeen-story 
structure which had been standing but two years, the 
equal of any hotel I have ever known. It seemed 
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to me it might have been built for the future. Our 
room looked out immediately upon the civic center; 
in the distance rose the snow-covered Andes. Lord 
Bryce said that the view always reminded him of 
Innsbruck, with the Alps just in front of him. I share 
his impression. The center of the city is filled with 
buildings of permanent value, many of them earth- 
quake-proof, which they must be, for the earthquake 
is by no means unknown in Chile. 

At the Carrera, as in all the South American hotels 
we visited, we found that at least a part of the staff 
spoke English and eagerly practiced it on us. Our 
Spanish also interested them immensely; simply to 
say “Gracias muchas” was enough to send them into 
gales of laughter. Late one afternoon I called at the 
Carrera desk and said to the man there, “Do you speak 
English?” 

“Yes, I do,” was the eager reply. 

“Will you get me two seats for the Yale Glee Club 
concert tonight at the Teatro Municipale. Do you 
understand?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘but what else do you want besides 
cake?” 

He thought I had been ordering afternoon tea! 

I finally managed to obtain the tickets, and that 
evening, at 6.45, we were there in a proscenium box, 
and it was hard to believe that in Chile, within a 
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few minutes, we had been thrown into such a com- 
pletely North American atmosphere. The Yale men 
were well received, and had an audience that filled 
the house. 

While we were waiting in Santiago to make our 
flight across the Andes, on the third day after our 
artival we gained firsthand impressions from our 
Ambassador, the Honorable Claude G. Bowers, who 
had recently come from his service in Spain. He also 
is one of our career men and as such is doing a 
thorough service for his country. He laid the founda- 
tion for this as a newspaperman, thereby learning 
how to weigh matters objectively. In foreign coun- 
tries I always feel that the opinions of newspapermen 
and of ambassadors, taken together, give an accurate 
picture of conditions. 

One afternoon we had tea at the Union Club, a 
building unsurpassed, if equaled, by any of a similar 
character in the Western Hemisphere. We had gone 
there by invitation of a kinsman of Gertrude Atherton 
so that we might meet a number of Santiago’s liter- 
ary people. It was an interesting and stimulating 
party and we were sorty to say farewell. After leav- 
ing the club we sauntered along the square, passing 
the Palacio de la Moneda, the President’s mansion. 
Soldiers were on guard, and we asked one of them, 
in such Spanish as we had—which possibly accounts 
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for the rest of the story—in what part of the house 
the President lived. He clicked his heels, saluted, and 
motioned us to follow him as he led the way up a 
vast flight of stairs to a small anteroom, where we 
paused a moment and were then ushered through 
successive chambers to a reception room, where we 
waited until an attendant took our cards. From here. 
we wete taken through more corridors to a large 
and more imposing room, where we could hear the 
voice and the laughter of President Cerda* in the next 
room. Our innocent question asked of the guard had 
precipitated us almost into his presence. 

We waited a few more minutes and then an im- 
pressive official, the naval aide of President Cerda, 
entered with an interpreter. The aide greeted us with 
a watm handshake and said it would give the Presi- 
dent great pleasure to receive us but unfortunately 
the protocol required that we have a letter from our 
Ambassador. We regretted profoundly that we were 
leaving next day by plane, but the naval aide pro- 
tested that we might still get the necessary letter and 
see the President in the morning. Thus with mutual 
expressions of solicitude and respect we left the Pa- 
lacio feeling rather like a couple of Mark Twain 
Yankees who had failed to crash King Arthur's 
Court. 


* President Cerda died on November 25, 1941. 
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We returned to our hotel, where we participated 
in a reception to American students who were study- 
ing at the University of Chile. Here again our ex- 
perience duplicated that of being plunged from a 
purely Spanish atmosphere into a North American 
atmosphere. There were, however, two Chileans of 
distinction present—one was Amanda Labarca, re- 
puted to be the most brilliant woman in Chile, and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sefior Rossetti. The 
latter is the son of an Italian grocer and émigré from 
Italy; he was specially anxious that we give his greet- 
ings to his fellow Italian, Fiorello LaGuardia, the 
Mayor of New York City—the “Little Flower’ is 
an inspiration to the various Italian groups in South 
America. 

From Mr. John Bernard Faust, a member of the 
embassy staff, South Carolinian by nativity, I had my 
first impression of North American church work in 
South America. He told me of the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, and the United Brethren churches doing 
splendid work in Chile, the Presbyterian Church con- 
ducting a maternity hospital in Santiago and the 
Methodist Church running an agricultural school 
south of Santiago. I was immediately impressed by 
the fact that these churches not only maintain their 
life in their congregations but also extend it in these 
institutions to those who were less fortunate. 
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CROSSING THE ANDES 
, | ‘HE sTORMS of winter were beating pretty hard 


about us while we were in Santiago, their worst 
feature to us being that they might interfere with our 
flight across the Andes. Planes had not gone for four 
days, and it was uncertain when flights would be 
resumed. The day of our scheduled flight had al- 
ready gone, and we kept at the heels of Panagra (the 
Grace airline) inquiring when we might fly. We 
were rent between two feelings—that of eagerness 
to accomplish the flight and that of fear as to what 
it might bring us. We knew that every kind of 
weather treacherous to aviation—fog, clouds, hail, 
rain, snow, thin and cold air, terrific wind currents 
—was possible on an Andean flight, and what we 
did not know all-too-solicitous friends had been eager 
to tell us. Such thoughts as these were in our minds 
when, on the fourth day of our stay in Santiago, 
the telephone bell rang and we were instructed to 
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be ready in half an hour. We were ready before that, 
waiting to be taken from the Cerrera to Los Cerillos 
airport. Throughout South America the air service 
calls for passengers to take them to the field, and our 
conductor on this particular occasion was an engag- 
ing young man named Strachey, who turned out to 
be a relative of Lytton Strachey—as we might have 
guessed from his mental alertness, 

By one-thirty we had been weighed in, our baggage 
included, and we were ready to start. By this time 
we were feeling quite cheerful about the flight, bene- 
fited by the influence of Mr. Strachey and by the 
policy of Panagra, which arranges for its airmen to 
mingle freely with the passengers to give them ease 
and security of mind. The service is conducted by 
North Americans of such fine caliber that we ceased 
to worry after coming to know the pilots. In this 
way we took off on the first lap of our 9,000-mile 
journey. We soared speedily, because the ascent on 
the Chilean side is abrupt. Below us were the Chilean 
farms and snow fields, and the higher we went the 
more occupied we were in rubbing the airplane win- 
dows with alcohol to clear them of the frost pro- 
duced by the cold air. The plane followed the moun- 
tain passes so that there were always peaks above us. 
For example, Mount Aconcagua rose 5,000 feet above 
us, and the wings of the plane almost touched this 
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highest peak in the Americas as we went by. Usually 
Aconcagua shrouds its snowy head, but this afternoon 
we had a clear vision of this giant of giants. Not 
so fortunate were we when we passed over the 
famous Christ of the Andes. We peered out of the 
windows at the right moment, straining to see this 
statue of peace, but it remained veiled by the snow 
and we accepted on faith the fact of its existence 
somewhere beneath us. Captain Gardner graciously 
tilted the wing so as to give us a better chance to 
see it, but we had to stay satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that we had really gone over it. 

The beauty of that crossing of the Andes, and how 
tantalizingly brief! Snow-covered ridges of the moun- 
tains like waves of the ocean rolling; sunlight playing 
in and out of drifting snows. Here at a height of 
18,000 feet we were entranced by the grandeur of 
the scene. Our tenseness had vanished and with it all 
the timidity of the past six months, timidity fed by 
tales of passengers who had fainted and of people 
who had not recovered from the experience for many 
months. I had even thought of entering Argentina 
by way of the Chilean lakes or of taking the train 
that crawled across the mountains, supplemented in 
the most difficult places by motorcars. But in the 
presence of this grand show put on by nature I real- 
ized that here was an experience that gripped my 
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imagination, that would stay forever with me. Now, 
to any of my friends hesitating about the Andean 
crossing I would say unqualifiedly, “Fly!” 

When we alighted at Mendoza, a sunny Argen- 
tine city on the eastern side of the Andes, so great 
was my joy and relief in having accomplished the 
flight that I exclaimed, “Now I don’t mind what 
happens!” However, I was rather disappointed when 
told that there would be no more flying that day. 

Our big Douglas plane, instead of carrying us 
directly across the Andes and then 680 miles farther 
to Buenos Aires, was compelled to return to Santiago 
to carry through another load of passengers. There 
was no choice on our part but to go into the city of 
Mendoza, three miles from the airport, to spend the 
night there. Mendoza, named after one of the great 
generals of South America, was immediately a great 
delight to us wayfarers. A city of 80,000 inhabitants, 
it has the solidity of a city of southern France; and 
moreover it has the sunshine of southern France. 
Mendoza has become famous for its vineyards, which 
might also have made it attractive to many of the 
passengers. The representative of Panagra, Don Car- 
los, immediately became responsible for our stay in 
Mendoza and was as insistent as a parent that we 
should see all its beauties. A charming personality, 
speaking English fluently, he gave himself completely 
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to the entertainment of his guests. We found Men- 
doza a very clean city, with many parks. In these we 
lingered, reluctant to have darkness blot them out. 
Next morning our thought was upon our flight to 
Buenos Aires, but our faithful Don Carlos asked us | 
whether we had seen the great monument to San 
Martin. We had not, and possibly by our tones might 
have indicated our desire to get on with our flight; 
but our diligent cicerone gathered us in a motorcar 
and took us southward three miles to a monument 
the like of which I had never seen before. It was 
a well-deserved memorial to José de San Martin, 
“Saint of the Sword,” consisting of a huge boulder 
rising in the center and about it copper castings of 
San Martin and scenes of his conquest of the Spanish 
power. He was the liberator of Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, sharing honors 
with Simon Bolivar. 

Travel always stimulates my love of history. The 
one name partly known to me in South American 
history was Bolivar, but I found the name of San 
Martin was equally prized by the people south of 
the Equator. The reason for his monument in Men- 
doza was his leading of an army of 3,000 infantry 
and 1,000 cavalry in 1817 across the Andes. To one 
who had seen the difficulty of this route so recently 
from the air the feat seemed quite impossible. The 
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monument at Mendoza showed how the people stood 
behind him, making the greatest sacrifices and en- 
suring the success of his venture. He surprised the 
Spaniards in Chile, drove them out, and then marched 
northward in his plan of liberation from Spain. One 
feels the added kinship which the South American 
republics must have for their neighbor in the north. 
We all have struggled for freedom from the yoke 
of the mother country. Now that South America as 
well as the United States has achieved such inde- 
pendence there will be the greater valuation of it, 
and there should be greater sympathy between the 
northern and southern continents because of our 
common experience in obtaining independence. 

As we were looking about the city, enjoying its 
order and beauty still further, there suddenly came 
the summons to repair to the airfield. We did so, 
and by one-thirty we had again taken up our journey 
to Buenos Aires. On the west coast we did not see 
the wealth of the country, because it was underneath 
the soil; here we could see the wealth of the country, 
because it was on top of the soil, soil of rich dark 
earth which could grow endless wheat on its exten- 
sive pampas, could feed endless cattle on its endless 
pastures. On this glorious Sunday afternoon we flew 
eastward into Buenos Aires and covered the 680 
miles in less than three hours. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CHURCH AT WORK IN BUENOS AIRES 


HEN our plane came down from a height of 
12,000 feet in the Buenos Aires airport—and 


how easily the pilots accomplished this!—my eye fell 
upon a comely young woman. I went forward with 
outstretched arms and exclaimed, “Audrey!” 

“That is a very beautiful name,” she smiled, “but 
my name is not Audrey.” 

The embarrassment of that moment was imme- 
diately dissolved by my catching sight of Pastors 
Herman D. Hammer, president of the mission, John 
M. Armbruster, and Jonas Villaverde, together with 
an active layman in our work, Senor Podesta, a Lu- 
theran of Italian ancestry. They seized upon me, and 
before I realized it I was on my way in their car 
to the Slovak service held in Villa del Parque church, 
where Pastor Andrew Mazak had been holding his 
congregation for an hour awaiting my arrival. On 
this bright Sunday afternoon, in their winter, the 
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streets were crowded and we were compelled to seek 
less frequented thoroughfares in order to lose little 
time. The Church of the Redeemer in Villa del 
Parque, a handsome Gothic edifice, built of marble, 
the home of various congregations throughout the 
city, gave us a splendid cue for our work in North 
American cities. There is a service in English, one 
in Spanish, and one in Slovak every Sunday. How we 
might multiply the work of our churches in New 
York City by utilizing them as this parish utilizes its 
building. It may be that the government will ulti- 
mately compel us to use our church buildings more 
frequently than at the stated hours of service. Our 
church in Buenos Aires has set a fine example of this. 
Of course, my address to the Slovak congregation 
had to be interpreted. I told them of the Slovak 
work as I knew it in New York City and as I knew 
it in their homeland. 

My initial impact with the work had been planned 
for the morning service. The new Spanish service 
book was to have been used for the first time; instead 
of that I was 680 miles away. Accordingly the pas- 
tor arranged a service at eight o’clock, when the 
Lutheran colony of Buenos Aires was to be present. 
Here we found a church that was filled, I preaching 
in English with Pastor Armbruster interpreting. A 
reception followed in the nearby girls’ school, and 
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here I met the real Audrey, who was present with 
her husband, Frank Salzer, two young people, for- 
merly members of my church in Greenpoint, whom 
I had married. I was proud to hear of the place these 
“children” of mine were occupying in their new 
world of Buenos Aires. I also felt they were fine ex- 
amples of the working out of the Good Neighbor 
policy. ) 

At this reception I came to realize the cosmopolitan 
character of our work in Buenos Aires. Wespeak of the 
diversified tongues of our Church in New York City 
—with an effort reaching to sixteen. These tongues, 
however, ate spoken in different church build- 
ings; in South America one found dwellers from 
every part of the earth united in one congregation. 
Many of these do not traditionally find their place 
in the Lutheran Church, but in this congregation at 
Villa del Parque one found not only native Argen- 
tinians but also immigrants who have come from 
every European nation, together with certain Ori- 
entals. It is a truly Pentecostal experience when peo- 
ple from all parts of the world are gathered to hear 
the “wonderful works of God.” This cosmopolitan- 
ism immediately answered one of the questions that 
had been in my mind ever since I had thought about 
the Lutheran Church in South America: Our system 
of doctrine has always been associated with northern 
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climates—how would this fare among Romance peo- 
ples? Here I found it standing the test. It was not 
a German Church or a Scandinavian Church that I 
witnessed at work in Buenos Aires; it is truly an 
ecumenical Church ministering to the needs of all 
peoples. In our North American work we have 
stressed nationalism too much; whether consciously 
or unconsciously, we have used this element as a 
prop for the Church. We have already suffered for 
this attitude, and it may be that we must suffer still 
further. In South America this relationship is un- 
known, and we therefore look forward to a purer 
development of the Church there. 

In this way began a happy but busy two-week 
visitation of our churches and schools in the Argen- 
tine. It was not simply a visitation, but also a con- 
stant making of speeches and listening to words of 
welcome. On the first day I was taken by Missionary 
Armbruster to visit the school connected with the 
Villa del Parque church, an institution twenty years 
old that had always challenged my interest when I 
read of it in missionary reports. In addition to the 
beautiful marble church there are buildings covering 
the entire block; these are used for school purposes, 
occupied by one department of the school in the 
morning, by another in the afternoon. Altogether 
there are almost five hundred scholars a day. This 
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school is under the supervision of the Argentinian 
Minister of Education, but is maintained by the 
Church. The congregation through our Foreign Mis- 
sion Board furnishes the buildings and through its 
director employs teachers. The public school system 
of the Argentine is still defective and for this reason 
many parents prefer sending their children to an 
institution which has been tried for twenty years. 
Discipline is just as firm as in the national schools, 
and moreover, there is an opportunity to teach re- 
ligion and practice it before the eyes of these grow- 
ing young people. The income of the school provides 
almost completely for the cost of teaching, and, in 
addition to that, the Church has the advantage of 
speaking to the community in terms of the finest 
service. It is quite impossible to estimate the good 
this school accomplishes. One feels sure that the 
Word of God is not returning void, and therefore 
that the teaching of the school must bring good 
results. 

This is the way our Church in the Argentine has 
planned to express itself through the community, and 
one can only be amazed at the success of the venture. 
Although local missionaries see many defects in the 
plan, yet the success of it is so great as to warrant 
its continuance with still finer equipment. 

The day I visited the schools at Villa del Parque 
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was one of the perfect winter days which allowed 
doors to be opened, and the brilliant sun, pouring 
in, put everyone in a happy state of mind. As we 
went from room to room all the scholars showed an 
alertness that was challenging. They would answer 
questions, they would see subtle humor—altogether 
one had a fine impression of these Argentinos. Their 
bright faces, their keen eyes, usually underneath a 
shock of black Spanish hair, left an impression one 
never forgets. In addition to this, the law of the 
land prescribes that every scholar must wear a white 
smock, and on this Monday morning these clean 
overgarments, contrasted with black eyes and hair, 
made a fascinating picture. 

I had luncheon in the boarding school under the 
care of Miss Myrtle Wilke, efficient worker among 
the women, and in the afternoon visited the commer- 
cial schools. Altogether this experience proved to 
be one of the pleasures of being in South America. 
What leadership there is in those young people, and 
how one hopes that when they come to maturity they 
may invest their lives in something which will have 
permanent value! There were many boys in that 
group whom the Church might well elect to a is 
for its ministry. 

Although this is the largest of the schools, we had 
the same experience in other parishes. In the beauti- 
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ful Church of the Good Samaritan in Villa Progreso, 
where Missionary Jonas Villaverde is pastor, there 
is a school of 150 pupils of which his wife is the 
principal. I constantly have in mind Pastor Villa- 
verde as one of the young men of Argentina who 
was sent to North America for his training at Witten- 
berg College. He is giving splendid evidence of his 
ministry in this growing community. 

I have spoken heretofore of addresses of welcome 
made to me. Here is one which is quite distinctive 
because it was spoken in English by a Spanish boy. 
It may be that the young man of ten who presented 
it had not grasped its meaning himself, since it was 
written out phonetically. I was almost dumfounded 
when it was made to me. It follows: 

Reverend doctor Trexler: 

In mai neim and in di neim of ol mai com- 

panions from dis scul ai welcom ior visit uid 

greit plesher. Ui joup dat juen iu ritern tu norz 
america iu uil rimember os tu ol di children. 

Reverend doctor Trexler plis acept aur best 

wishes. 

“My second Sunday in Buenos Aites exceeded even 
the record of my first. At the Retiro Station I took 
the Pacific Railroad, which gives intimations of large 
things, inasmuch as the line crosses the Andes and 
finally ends in Santiago, Chile. However, my journey 
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was but on a suburban train to Caseros, about ten 
miles from the center of Buenos Aires, where the 
late Rev. Dr. Daugherty laid the foundation for our 
work as far back as 1909. I inquired of my guide 
why the Church had started in this part of the city, 
to which the reply came that there had been certain 
individuals in that part who had applied for the 
ministrations of the Church to Dr. Daugherty. The 
mission here has a splendid location and hopes in 
a very short time to build a new church and a school- 
house. This congregation, named Holy Trinity, is 
at present worshiping in a small chapel, which at 
nine o'clock this Sunday morning was crowded to 
the point of people standing outside the doors. Pastor 
Julio Resa, who came from the Roman Catholic 
Church, has been pastor of this congregation since 
1923, and at the same time has been doing fine work 
as director of the American Evangelical Institute, as 
the school connected with the Villa del Parque con- 
gregation is called. Pastor Resa is a very effective 
worker in our Church. During the week, as I dined 
with him and his family, he prefaced the blessing 
by telling me, in a few sentences, the joy he has had 
in his work in the Lutheran Church. 

After personally greeting the congregation we hur- 
tied away to the church in Villa Progreso. Since 
1928 this has been going on, having been started 
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by the Rev. James Soler, now pastor of our vigorous 
Spanish church in New York City, and continued 
by his fellow student, the Rev. Jonas Villaverde. The 
congregation and school are perfectly housed, and 
for the service, once again there was a crowd that 
filled the church building. This beautiful compound 
has been helped by a reserve fund which the mother 
church has patiently been accumulating under Mis- 
sionary Armbruster’s capable direction. It is virtually 
a Church Extension Fund which is gradually being 
repaid so as to be used by other congregations, This 
shows the farsighted wisdom of our work in Buenos 
Aires, 

We were entertained most delightfully at dinner 
by Pastor and Mrs. Villaverde, and soon we went on 
to Villa Ballester, a city of 40,000 people, possibly 
five miles farther on. This congregation is still in its 
swaddling clothes and is worshiping in rented quar- 
ters. It mattered not how small the congregation, 
there was the same program of courteous welcome 
to the guest representing the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 

We concluded our day’s work by a visit to St. 
Paul’s Church at San Miguel, another suburb fifteen 
miles out from the center, where work has been going 
on for almost twenty years. The service was marked 
by the ordination to the ministry of Senor Luis 
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Garcia Izquierdo, a convert from the Roman Catholic 
Church, who has been working with our forces in 
Buenos Aires for a number of years and has been 
trained for the Lutheran ministry, including a year 
of study at the Faculty of Evangelical Theology in 
Buenos Aires and two years as a licentiate of the 
Lutheran Church. He had been called to St. Paul’s 
Church and was presented for ordination by Pastor 
Hammer, president of the Argentine Conference. I 
performed the ordination ceremony because the new 
pastor would become a member of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York. (Since there is no Lu- 
theran Synod in South America, all Lutheran pastors 
belong to some North American Synod, in the case 
of this church the one of New York.) Eight of 
our pastors in the Argentine assisted at the service, 
which was attended by a congregation that over- 
flowed into the street. 

For the carrying on of their work most congrega- 
tions have acquired a very fine plot of ground sufh- 
cient to hold the church and school and parsonage. 
The plan for the second of our churches, that at the 
Villa Progreso, has been so successful that for a 
majority that plan will be followed. Although 
the mother church is built of marble, succeeding 
churches will undoubtedly be made of stucco. The 
buildings about them vary in attractiveness, being 
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built of stucco, or in some of the poorer sections, of 
corrugated iron. Winter does not fall heavily upon 
the people of Buenos Aires, so there is no need of 
the sturdy buildings which obtain in our climate. 

I also had opportunities to become acquainted with 
the general church life of this metropolis. Union Sem- 
inary, a combined effort of the Protestant churches 
of Buenos Aires, provides a theological education, 
and it has a two-week institute to whip up the gen- 
eral scholarship of the Protestant pastors of the Ar- 
gentine and Uruguay. This is held at the large 
Y.M.C.A. building on Querida Corrientes. I ad- 
dressed a hundred pastors at a convocation of this 
type on ‘“The One Thing Needful for the Pastor,” 
my talk being interpreted in Spanish. By visiting 
this group I had the privilege of seeing how the 
church life of Buenos Aires functions, and I found 
that it is modeled after church life in our northern 
cities. All of the general bodies are represented there, 
some of them having existed for a century, and pas- 
tors are still largely imported from the North; too 
little effort has been made to cultivate native Ar- 
gentinians for this great work. 

On another occasion I had the privilege of address- 
ing the Protestant Spanish-speaking pastors of Buenos 
Aires on “The Christian Church throughout the 
World.” I portrayed for them the experiences of 
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the Church in Russia and in Germany, showing how 
for the first time in the history of the Church serious 
encroachments had been made upon her territory. 
I also indicated the need of strengthening the Church 
in the newer world of which South America is so 
vital a part. 

The work at Eldorado, eight hundred miles to the 
northwest in the territory of Misiones, was begun in 
1930 to take care of German, Polish, and Danish 
colonists. At one time there were five congregations 
working there but various nationalistic and economic 
problems have arisen so that at present the work has 
been undertaken by three congregations, which how- 
ever maintain mission schools. The time element did 
not allow my going up there; it would have required 
a slow excursion of three or four days each way. 
To get in contact with this work all I could do was 
to ask the missionaries who are there at present— 
the Rev. and Mrs. J. Christian Port—to come to 
Buenos Aires. They participated in the festivities 
and in the services for several days before returning 
home; and they gave me valuable information con- 
cerning their mission field. 

“Concentrations” are the order in Buenos Aires. 
One Saturday evening there was a “concentration” 
of young people. Here we had words of welcome 
and a speech by their guest, then a light supper. 
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I came to know every one of the hundred young 
people present. For intelligence and attractiveness, 
as well as for seriousness in their religious life, they 
could not have been surpassed by a group of North 
Americans, 

The “concentration” of women took place in the 
afternoon on my last day in Buenos Aires. Their 
hospitality was expressed in a generous tea. Here I 
was reimpressed by the cosmopolitan quality of our 
work. One of the ladies present had been born in 
Holland and educated in South Africa, had married 
a Scot, and was then living in Buenos Aires. 

The “concentration” of men took place after the 
midweek service. It was in the nature of a farewell 
to me, and there were prayers for the safe guidance 
of their guest, in Italian, Spanish, German, and 
Slovak. These prayers were voluntary and extempore. 
They put to shame many in our established congre- 
gations in North America where men, although pro- 
fessing Christians, lack courage to offer a prayer 
in public. 

Altogether the most spectacular exhibition of the 
work was made for me when the schools of Villa 
del Parque set aside a day for demonstrations. On 
a glorious August winter day, in the brilliant sun- 
shine, about four hundred of the students gathered 
in the open court, which was partly covered. The 
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Minister of Education had granted the privilege of 
holding these exercises, to be followed by a half- 
day’s holiday. There was a gracious address of wel- 
come; there was pageantry by some of the younger 
pupils in the attire of gauchos; there were recitations 
and music by the grand chorus of the school. Many 
of the parents were invited, and the day was festive. 
Director Julio Resa could be very proud of his 
schools. 

The present state of our work in Buenos Aires is 
due in large degree to the fine spirit which animates 
our senior missionary in Argentina, the Rev. John 
M. Armbruster. He has the qualifications which 
have been demanded for a statesmanlike handling of 
the opportunities and obligations. He speaks Spanish 
fluently, and is an eloquent preacher in this language. 
He is highly regarded by the local Argentinians. 
Partly as a result of seventeen years’ experience in 
that area, partly by virtue of his consecration to his 
calling, and finally by his natural gifts he has had 
the vision to foresee the boundless possibilities of 
this great country. 
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CHAPTER V 


ATTRACTIONS OF A GREAT CITY 


F ONE burrows deep enough, one usually finds un- 
der every Spanish-American name some implica- 
tions of religion. The city which preceded Buenos 
Aires for a short-lived existence was Ciudad de la 
Sanctissima Trinidad. When Buenos Aires finally 
found itself, it also found its name to be Santa Maria ~ 
de Buenos Aires, or St. Mary of the Good Airs. This 
was in the seventeenth century; today practically 
everything in this metropolis is under fifty years of 
age. It has had somewhat of the enthusiasm of youth 
that has characterized Chicago. Since 1880 it has 
grown from a population of 300,000 to 2,501,812 
and is the largest Latin city in the world outside 
Paris. Natives boast of it as being the sixth largest 
city of the world; one can never get from them the 
names .of the first five. Sea and land have created 
this great aggregation of humanity. To the west of 
the city stretch those marvelous pampas on which 
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grows everything that man can eat. I was constantly 
impressed by the wealth in food of this land, and I 
was distressed too, that foreign markets were so 
closed off by the present war. The city is also made 
by its estuary, a natural harbor, 150 miles from 
the mouth of La Plata River. Until recently the bed 
of the river was but twelve feet deep; then the native 
Argentinians set to work to build great channels 
from the sea and docks to receive the sea-going ships. 
One going among these at present is distressed to 
note how much world commerce has ceased to exist. 

Buenos Aires is not only a large city; it is a city 
proud of its achievements. It is cosmopolitan. In 
certain groups I was tempted to say, ‘“This is an 
English city,” because of the large number of English 
people living there. When in other groups I felt 
this to be a German city, and one might say the 
same of the Italian and Japanese groups. The native 
Argentinian of Spanish origin, however, makes up 
the larger part of the city. The city and its inhabi- 
tants make up what might be called a second Paris. 
Its life is not modeled after New York or Washing- 
ton, but is patterned after the cities of Europe. Yet 
while the physical frame of the city is European, every 
school child learns in his history that the government 
of the nation is framed after the government of the 
United States of America. This is one evidence of 
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kinship between us which should not be lost sight 
of in developing our Good Neighbor policy. 

If one starts in the city at the Plaza Mayo, one 
immediately sees the Congressional Hall at one end 
of this huge area, which is definitely modeled after 
our Capitol in Washington. Other buildings nearby 
include the National Bank Building, the Cathedral 
and the Lottery Building. The Cathedral is after the 
style of the Madeleine in Paris. On entering, there again 
is our friend San Martin, buried in a sarcophagus 
guarded by soldiers in red and blue uniforms dupli- 
cating those worn by his brave followers across the 
Andes. The Lottery Building also makes its mark 
on the passer-by, showing most vividly how this form 
of gambling is holding its own in this new country. 

At the east end of the Plaza Mayo is the Govern- 
ment House, built of pink brick, called therefore 
La Casa Rosada. This is the home of the president 
of the Argentine Republic. 

The center of the city is crowded with monumental 
specimens of modern architecture. Most aristocratic 
of the streets is the Calle Florida, the great center 
for shops of ultra refinement. What impressed me 
was the fact that at four o’clock vehicular traffic 
ceased and from four to eight the street was used 
only by pedestrians, who can thus get a glimpse of 
the attractive shop windows. 
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I was still more impressed by the beautiful resi- 
dential section. Our hotel was the Alvear Palace, 
which is in the midst of these private residences, most 
of the embassies and some clubs. I was reminded 
of the Avenue Bois de Boulogne in Paris. 

The Argentinian has not left sports untouched. 
Coming in from my preaching engagement at Villa 
Ballester on Sunday afternoon I was deeply interested 
to see the numerous clubs for tennis, football, hockey 
and basketball. The English play cricket and the 
Americans play baseball. Golf clubs too are every- 
where in evidence, and one had the feeling that the 
Argentinian was a fresh-air man. I was very much 
reminded of the new lease of life the German nation 
had taken after the war of 1914-18. 

The aristocratic sport still is racing. The Argen- 
tinian always has loved his horses and has bred them 
to their highest possibilities. The United States has 
had frequent contact with these through the polo 
team which sometimes comes from Buenos Aires to 
play upon our meadows. The British nation has 
always depended largely upon Argentine horses for 
the emergencies created by war. All of which finally 
led us to the Jockey Club on the Calle Florida, one 
of the most impressive clubhouses in the entire world. 
Its priceless art objects and the fine lines of the beau- 
tiful old building make one realize the wealth of 
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the Argentine in days long gone by. I was invited 
there to luncheon by one of the members and was 
impressed by this glimpse of Buenos Aires at its best; 
the substantial quality of the men and their fine ap- 
pearance made me feel that nowhere could one find 
a superior group. 

We also tasted the music of the Argentine, which 
has always been world-famous. When one of our 
Metropolitan singers was invited to the Teatro 
Colén in Buenos Aires, the world was his. The 
Teatro Colén is the home of opera in Buenos Aires 
and in its location is reminiscent of the Paris Opera 
House. It stands on an island in the middle of the 
square and ranks with the opera houses of Paris 
and Vienna. It seats 3,500. We had the privilege of 
hearing Rigoletto at a five o’clock performance which 
allowed us to be home by nine o’clock. One of the 
features of the Teatro Colén is the heavily screened 
boxes underneath the parterre boxes which enable 
people in mourning to attend the opera without being _ 
seen. 

All these items go to make up the heart of Buenos 
Aires and the large peripheral areas. As in every city 
there is a tremendous area of poverty and want. In 
Buenos Aires there is limitless room for expansion. 
In New York the poor live in huge tenements; in 
Buenos Aires they have shacks of cast iron or wood, 
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Possibly one of the most distinctive features of 
such a new capital, and one showing its wealth, is 
the press. This Argentine capital has newspapers 
rivaling the newspapers of New York both in their 
circulation and in their quality of editorial policy. 
The bulletin boards on the great boulevards are con- 
stantly attracting throngs which trust them utterly. 
Bartolome Mitre, a successful general in 1862, was 
later chosen President. Upon his retirement he 
founded the newspaper La Nacion, one of the great 
newspapers of the world. Then come La Prensa and 
the evening paper La Razdén. The English papers, 
the Standard and the Herald, have the full Associated 
Press service, and there are two German papers, one 
pro-Nazi and one anti-Nazi. 

The friendly attitude of the press was further evi- 
dence of the friendliness of the South American 
toward the North American. The various meetings held 
in connection with my visit were extensively written 
up in all the papers I have mentioned, and La Razén 
sent a reporter to my hotel for an interview, which af- 
forded me an opportunity to give a comprehensive 
picture of our work and to present to the world a fine 
conception of what we are doing in South America. 

In such a city one can readily take root, and the 
increasing number of American businessmen who are 
doing so speaks well for inter-continental relations. 
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CHAPTER VI 


AT A SLOVAK CHURCH 


W: DARED not neglect our infant work. In 1940 
the Slovak Zion Synod sent to the Argentine 
Pastor Andrew Mazak, who was to care for the 5,000 
Slovak Lutherans in that community. He plans not 
to create new congregations but to enlist these 
Slovaks in the work of already established congrega- 
tions. 

The town of Berisso, however, deserved different 
treatment. It is a community of about 40,000 people, 
a suburb of La Plata, capital of the Argentine prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires. La Plata itself is a city of 200,- 
000 and certainly deserves a Lutheran church. This 
community of Berisso, which has grown up around 
packing plants—mostly under the control of North 
American packers—had drawn numerous Slovak fam- 
ilies in that direction. Pastor Mazak made the first 
indentation on this field in September, 1940. He 
gathered about him a number of Slovak people and 
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held his first service in a Ukrainian hall. This was 
difficult for a Slovak congregation because in their 
homeland they were accustomed to very churchly 
worship and beautiful surroundings. They would 
have been able to endure this, however, but for a 
greater obstacle that arose in the interference of the 
police, who felt they might be some nationalistic 
group and who therefore forbade the use of this hall. 
Later on it was made clear to the administration that 
the group had drawn together for religious purposes 
and not for political purposes; but when this obstacle 
was removed the worshipers were still reluctant to 
attend this hall because of the fear it might again 
come under the ban of the government. When the 
pastor was looking about for a place of worship he 
unexpectedly met with a property which might be 
converted into a church building. The local congre- 
gation did all in its power and the Foreign Mission 
Board came to the rescue and bought the property. 
Men of the congregation did most of the alterations 
and a painter, with his staff, offered to paint the en- 
tire building. In addition a family was found willing 
to live on the property and care for it. Since then 
they have been conscientiously beautifying the place. 
In this way Holy Trinity congregation secured its 
little chapel and dedicated it June 15, 1941. 

The ladies of this modest congregation furnished 
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us with tea, and at seven o'clock the congregation 
began to gather until it again overflowed the limited 
confines of the church. Pastor Mazak conducted the 
worship and I then spoke to them of the mustard 
seed which grew to such large proportions. The ser- 
mon was translated by Pastor Mazak. It was very 
interesting to see the preponderance of men present 
at that service. 

There was an address to me by a very intelligent 
young man, one of the local teachers. He specially 
stressed the need of having the youth of the com- 
munity trained in our North American schools and 
then return to further work in the Argentine. It was 
a conviction that had come in upon me from time 
to time during my stay, and I was more than sur- 
prised to find the same conviction expressed by this 
layman. Altogether such experiences make one feel 
the responsibility which men of these newer churches 
take for the progress of the work of the Kingdom. 
This man had actually thought through the needs 
of his Church, and in this far-distant land had come 
to this wise conclusion. 

After the service we met the individual members 
of the congregation. I was impressed by the splendid 
adolescent boys who offered fine material for Chris- 
tian work. I felt that that one congregation, in the 
course of ten years, would provide a great strength 
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which could be added to the leadership of our Church 
in the Argentine. 

We retraced our steps that evening talking over 
this Slovak enterprise, and as we came back to Buenos 
Aires I felt that we were returning home from some 
foreign land. I was exhilarated by the thought of a 
work that was but a year old and yet was old enough 
to have enlisted the zeal of outstanding men and 
women. There are likewise Japanese Lutherans in 
Mendoza who should be reached if we had someone 
who could speak the Japanese language. Here may 
be a field for some of the missionaries who are re- 
turning from Japan. 

The sum total of these experiences is that oppor- 
tunities are presenting themselves at every turn if 
one has eyes to see. 
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CHAPTER VII 
FLYING THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 


N THIS stage of my story it may be well to at- 
tempt an estimate of the significance of the air- 


plane in church work, both in the help this twentieth- 
century invention gave me in my two-month mis- 
sionary tour and in the greater help it will afford 
the Church as a whole. What the invention of print- 
ing was to the people in bringing the Bible to them 
the invention of the airplane is to the Church, in that 
it places Christian planning on a planetary basis. We 
can think now in terms of continents instead of being 
content with counties and countries. 

Here is an illustration of what I mean. When 
we landed from our four-motored amphibian plane | 
at San Pedro Macrois in the Dominican Republic— 
this was toward the end of our air tour—I was ar- 
rested by the sight of an old-fashioned milepost. A 
second glance at it was even mote arresting: “‘2,227 
miles to New York” and ‘6,391 miles to Buenos 
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Aires” were two of the legends. How different these 
were from the milestones of horse-and-buggy days 
when I accompanied my father from church to 
church, visiting his four scattered parishes along the 
Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania. The difference has 
been created by the airplane. In South America vast 
areas are still as wild as they have been for centuries, 
but the airplane has ‘‘tamed’’ them in the sense that 
centers of civilization have been linked which would 
be unreachable directly by any other method of loco- 
motion. When my father was a pastor such a trip 
as I made last summer would have been impossible; 
today we can see that the Church will make frequent 
use of such trips, and it becomes a part of Christian 
statesmanship to recognize this fact. No method of 
travel or communication is too modern for the Church. 
If scientists and engineers ever show us how to travel 
to Mars, churchmen will soon be among the pas- 
sengers. ‘Today the Church equips automobiles as 
itinerant chapels; tomorrow she will do the same 
with airplanes, manned by her own pastor-pilots. 
But before that ideal is achieved churchmen will use 
commercial airlines to the fullest extent. Our spheres 
of Christian influence will grow wider and wider, 
and we shall have to maintain contact with churches 
and missions by the best and swiftest methods of 
transport known to man. And in so doing we shall 
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prove that one of the most splendid inventions of 
man can be used for spreading Christian good news 
instead of destruction. 

In our foreign mission work we may find that air 
travel will become a virtual necessity. It is clear that 
Japan will not be the only nation to insist that Chris- 
tian churches must be run by nationals of the coun- 
tries where they are located. From the Christian 
viewpoint it is desirable that missions should become 
self-supporting and should be staffed and maintained 
by native Christians—always provided that the link 
with Christians in other countries throughout the 
world is never broken. Hence if the time should 
come when no American pastor were permitted to 
minister permanently in any land other than his own, 
he could still establish contact in foreign lands by 
long visitations, which more and more would be 
made by ait. 

This quick linking of far-distant places is but one 
aspect of modern aviation in relation to the Church. 
Another is its reliability. While it is true that a 
Christian minister is willing to take risks in the pet- 
formance of his work, he thinks of transportation in 
terms of its ability to help him in what he has to do, 
not in giving him an exciting time. This reliability 
was illustrated in my tour of South America, where 
the air service was so reliable that I soon ceased 
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asking questions about safety. Every precaution is 
taken and pilots are much more careful than are most 
motorists on the roads of the United States. Pro- 
tection is provided by scientific methods of which 
the ordinary passenger is ignorant, and as a final 
protection the American air service has chosen men 
of finest character and training. I have come to place 
absolute trust in their judgment, so that even when 
unpleasant experiences occur—as they do sometimes 
—they usually serve to prevent something more dis- 
agreeable. What happened when we set out from 
Buenos Aires is an example. 

After a busy two weeks in Buenos Aires we were 
due to leave the next morning. We were called at 
four o’clock, were taken to the office of the airline, 
and left at five-thirty. By this time a storm had set in: 
lightning flashed, thunder roared, rain fell, and it 
seemed as though demons had been let loose—any- 
thing but fit weather to fly from Buenos Aires to Rio. 
Finally we embarked on the plane at eight o'clock 
with the thunder and lightning just as active as ever, 
and we rose above the clouds. Flying was rather 
rough but we were glad to be started. After an hour 
and a half in the air and we had settled back in our 
seats believing we were well on our way, we were 
suddenly surprised to find ourselves over a large 
city, which eventually divulged itself as Buenos Aires. 
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After all our anxiety we were back where we started. 
Distressed and bedraggled we crept back to our hotel 
hoping not to be seen by anyone. The next morning 
we started on the same schedule of time, and the 
captain, hearing there was better weather ahead, took 
off at 8:15. We reached Porto Alegre, Brazil, by one 
o'clock. We had the luncheon which the Pan Ameri- 
can service offered us and rather enjoyed the first 
warm days we had had for the past few weeks. At 
two o'clock, when the motors of our Douglas plane 
were being warmed up, the captain discovered a 
defect in the magneto. Mechanics worked on it for 
three hours, but by that time the captain had decided 
to stay the night at Porto Alegre instead of push- 
ing on to more uncomfortable quarters. We were 
motored about six miles into this city of roughly 
400,000 inhabitants in the Rio Grande do Sul, the 
most southerly province of Brazil. In motoring to 
the city I saw familiar farm plants and churches, and 
I realized we were in a German section. We were 
put up by the Pan American at the quaint Grand 
Hotel, which had a garden in the back of it remind- 
ing me more of Germany than of Brazil. We finally 
dined at the Muinchner Kindl and were everywhere 
interested to see evidence of the German population 
of Brazil. Next morning at seven we started from the 
hotel and at eight were at the airport, when it rained 
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again. Our captain, however, had favorable radio 
reports from the north and he felt justified in flying. 
We were soon up in the air, the sky cleared, and we 
had the most beautiful flight of 660 miles along the 
Brazilian coast to Rio. The lines of the shore, broken 
up by the mountains, were most impressive. 

If we had been sticklers for schedules we might 
have described as disagreeable the delay we had just 
experienced. Actually the episode had proved de- 
lightful and had been an example of reliability in 
the sense of safety if not in exact keeping to a time- 
table. And it proved even more delightful in the 
intimacy it created between airmen and passengers 
by reason of our three-day attempt to make a flight — 
of 1,200 miles which should have been done in a day. 
The members of our little party came to know one 
another well. The man in authority was Captain 
Gibson, graduate of Annapolis, who had then taken 
further training in California. In addition we had 
a pilot, a radio man, and a steward. Every plane 
is provided with this personnel and with more if 
there is need on account of the number of passen- 
gers. When we finally landed in Rio the captain 
introduced us to his wife and two little boys, showing 
that he also was conscious of our good-fellowship. 
The passenger list included a South Carolinian who 
had been in business in Brazil for twenty years; his 
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forte was Baron Munchausen tales. Then there was 
a young man from Princeton who carried the diplo- 
matic pouch along the eastern coast of South Amer- 
ica; also a young Brazilian bridal couple, Dr. Devol, 
and myself. Our common experience had bound us 
by such ties that we swore eternal loyalty to one an- 
other when we parted. 

The airplane has also made it possible for the 
Church to think more realistically in terms of world 
service. The churchman can spread out an immense 
map of the world and plan his “‘conquests’’ for Christ, 
and if he follows the methods of Christ he can do so 
without bringing any harm but much good to his 
fellow human beings—unlike the naval and military 
conqueror, who measures his victories by his victims 
and the territory annexed. Christ did not forbid his 
followers to aspire to greatness but said that he who 
would be great must be servant of all. So the Chris- 
tian in front of a map must aspire to be the servant 
of all mankind—with an airplane to help him in his 
travels! The universality of Christianity was well ex- 
pressed by St. Paul, who wrote; “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” It is this world-wide aspect of Chris- 
tianity that can be fostered by the airplane; this won- 
derful invention can be a vehicle for spreading the 
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constructive forces of mankind, for building up man’s 
cultural life, not tearing it down. It is fitting that 
an invention which recognizes no frontiers should be 
harnessed to the service of a religion whose parish 
extends throughout the planet. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE GLAMOUR OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


EARLY four hundred years ago, in the year 
1552, Thomé de Souza, after landing in Rio, 


wrote: “Tudo e graca qua se dele pode decir’— 
“Everything here is of a beauty which can hardly be 
described.” 

Swinging around by the immense statue of Christ 
the Redeemer which guards with outstretched arms 
the harbor of Rio, we were stunned by the glory of 
the harbor, unexcelled for beauty. It took some time 
to regain our senses and to analyze the beauty of this 
approach. For the first time I would have preferred 
being on a ship so that we might have had several 
hours of coming into the harbor instead of a few 
minutes. Finally we became aware of numerous 
mountain peaks that come right up out of the ocean, 
making this harbor so distinctive. As one looks at 
them day by day they assume various shapes, and 
their names seem to be justified. Among these peaks 
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standing up like sentinels in the harbor are the 
Widow, the Hunchback, the Dog, the Finger of God, 
the Sleeping Giant, the Two Brothers, and the Sugar 
Loaf which reminds one of the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. But above all stands the father 
of giants, the Corcovado. These peaks do not show 
from every point and sometimes a familiar peak may 
be lost, only to be rediscovered, standing faithful 
as ever, as one turns and makes another approach. 
The Corcovado is most prominent because of being 
surmounted by the figure of Christ. When we flew 
into Rio that morning we could almost have touched 
the tip of the fingers. Later on the statue was lost 
to sight until we again obtained the right angle. 
There it stood, blessing this city of beauty, of vice, 
of poverty. It is about a hundred feet high and is 
most impressive in the sunlight. At night when the 
searchlights pick it out alone, without any support, 
it stands as a figure of other worldly and transcendent 
beauty. 

The harbor has a circumference of about a hundred 
miles, and to this there is an outlet of only a mile 
in length. One can imagine the security a vessel 
feels after crossing the ocean and finally coming to 
rest among these mighty peaks. As over against the 
airport of Buenos Aires, which is more than an hour’s 
distance from the heart of the city, the Santos Du- 
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mont field in Rio is but five minutes from the city 
center. Furthermore, the field is so small that my 
great concern in landing was that our captain would 
not be able to confine himself to the field. However, 
this was not his problem. He winged his way slowly 
downward until he landed just in front of the Pan 
American Airways building. In a few moments we 
were at the Gloria Hotel overlooking the harbor. 
We spent hours exploring this beautiful stretch of 
water in the afternoon, and in the evening we spent 
more hours watching at first the lights of the street, 
the moon, and the stars, and later the artificial light- 
ing which has been developed in Rio beyond any 
other place I have seen. This gives to the city its 
glamorous character, a quality which seems to me to 
have been overdone. Later, in Trinidad, in motoring 
to the airport I chanced to give expression to this 
opinion when talking with a woman, a North Amer- 
ican, who had lived for twenty-five years in Rio. We 
had both been enthusiastic over the natural beauties 
of Rio, but I wound up by saying that the effect at 
night was ruined by overelectrification. Without a 
smile the good lady replied, ‘““My husband is the 
president of the public utilities which furnish the 
light.” 

The complete name of Rio is Sao Sebastiio do Rio 
de Janeiro, and the word “Rio” comes into it because 
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when André Goncalves, a Portuguese, discovered the 
bay on January 1, 1502, he thought it was a river; 
hence Rio de Janeiro—River of January. Popularly 
the city is called just Rio. 

The most remarkable thing about the Brazilian 
people is their indifference to the “color line,” which 
in their country does not exist. One meets all blends 
of color in the shops, on the streets, at the hotels; 
no distinction attaches to white or black. While the 
preponderant note is Portuguese, yet Italians, In- 
dians, Negroes, Spaniards, all go to make up the 43,- 
000,000 people who crowd the seaboard of Brazil. 
Although Brazil is larger than any other country in 
the world except Canada, China, and Russia, yet 
the largest areas are entirely untouched. They are 
still waiting some hand which shall bring forth the 
wealth of agriculture or of minerals. 

The extreme heat of “‘winter’—we were now in 
August—destroyed some of the energy we had had 
in Buenos Aires. Enervating conditions made the use 
of taxicabs imperative, and at the low exchange the 
milreis suffered this was not at all forbidding. We 
plunged into the city one morning and were passing 
the Cathedral when our attention was arrested by a 
number of soldiers standing there at attention. In 
my best Portuguese I inquired from one of them 
whether a funeral service was being held in the 
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Cathedral. He made me understand that it was a 
mass in honor of the Portuguese Commission on 
Cultural Relations. We pressed into the building 
and beheld a most colorful picture. The Cathedral 
in itself was not large, but there were boxes on both 
sides of it going up in several tiers. Here there were 
black and white occupants watching the operations 
in the chancel. I have never seen such a profusion 
of flowers in a church. The high altar was not only 
filled but suffocated with blooms. So were all the 
boxes. At the foot of the chancel were the Portu- 
guese commissioners. At the altar priests chanted 
prayers, and the Cardinal towered above everyone 
else from his throne. This was the high-water mark 
of my church experience in Brazil. Roman Catholic 
countries always observe many festivals. I usually 
enjoy them even though some of the saints do not 
deserve the honors showered upon them. But I have 
been frustrated so frequently by the Feast of the 
Assumption that I may have developed an antago- 
nism to it. Many years ago, coming to Switzerland 
on August 15, I was compelled to change my entire 
program because trains did not run on this feast day. 
On my latest August 15 banking and purchases were 
to have occupied me, but shops and banks were 
closed. I partly atoned for it by attending mass in 
the Church of Our Lady of Candelaria, usually called 
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the richest church in Latin America. It was really a 
very beautiful church, more chaste than the bizarre 
Cathedral. It too was filled with worshipers. 

During my stay in Rio I consulted newspapermen, 
pastors, church officials, and found many of the 
North American Protestant churches active in their 
work in Brazil. Although I did not see President 
Vargas, I was interested to note reactions to his im- 
pulsive courage. Reputed to be a good Catholic, he 
nevertheless had a difference with his parish priest 
at the time of the birth of his sons, whom he called 
Luterio and Calvino. He is commonly thought of as 
being a trustworthy friend of the United States. 

I also came to know our Ambassador, the Honor- 
able Jefferson Caffery, who on the last day of our 
stay in Rio invited us to a garden party given in his 
beautiful new home nestling at the foot of the Cor- 
covado. There were brilliant Brazilian officials and 
American officials at the party, and the usual long 
table of refreshments. The first person we met was 
an old friend from Buffalo, Chauncey Hamlin, then 
heading a mission to study the museums of South 
America. In the same party was young Mr. O’Shaugn- 
essy, one of the secretaries of the embassy, whose 
father, Nelson O’Shaugnessy, I had known when he 
was at the American embassy in Austria in the days 
of Emperor Francis Joseph. Ambassador Caffery be- 
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longs to the new type of representatives being sent 
to South America, men who are keen and alert, jeal- 
ous of their own country’s position but helpful to 
the country to which they are sent. 

There has always been something glamorous about 
the art of Rio. The reputation of its Opera House 
has often seemed to eclipse that of the Metropolitan 
in New York. Accordingly we counted it a privilege 
to hear Grace Moore sing La Tosca at the Teatro 
Municipale. Music has been the passion of Brazil 
since the early days of Don Pedro, and this passion 
has begotten and fostered considerable talent. Tos- 
canini’s mighty talent was fostered here. He was 
playing his cello in the Teatro Municipale of Rio 
long before we ever heard of him in this country. 
At La Tosca the audience, truly cosmopolitan, black 
and white and all shades between, was brilliant, pos- 
sibly the most brilliant I saw in my South American 
tour, 

Rio is often spoken of as an ideal place in which 
to live. Its warm, embracing climate may be the thing 
for older people and.invalids, but for one with the 
energy of youth the atmosphere of Buenos Aires is 
much more tempting. 
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T THE END of a week in Rio we flew on to Belém 
A at the mouth of the Amazon, above the jungles 
of Brazil. Everything below was a matted mass of 
green foliage amid which we could imagine the wild 
beasts and serpents that live there. Again we had a 
sense of the power of the plane. Had we been below 
' we could not have traveled through that jungle, but 
thousands of feet above it we made our way easily. 
How inconceivable was the possibility of communi- 
cation in this colossal country of Brazil, larger than 
the United States, before the advent of the plane. 
Here transportation skipped from the oxcart and 
canoe to the airplane; eras merged into a few years. 

The Amazon at Belém dooms to disappointment 
all who expect to see much of it, because the mouth 
is two hundred miles wide, filled with islands, and 
might just as well be marshy land. It gives no im- 
pression of being the mightiest river in the world. 
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From Belém the next morning we took what the 
captain called the “milk train’’ because we made fre- 
quent stops. We flew on a Sunday morning because 
the weekly service operated only on Sunday. We 
were the only passengers in the baby clipper. We 
flew so high along the coast of South America that 
as we crossed the Equator blankets were required 
to keep us warm. None of the Guianas is prosper- 
ous; French Guiana, with a penal colony at Devil’s 
Island and its capital, Cayenne, is usually thought to 
be the worst. As we flew by the penal colony we 
pictured to ourselves the men who had gone into 
that prison, abandoning hope. Sometimes they do 
escape, and we were very much interested to meet 
some of these escaped convicts at Georgetown; they 
had crossed the four hundred miles between the two 
places, but were now held in custody; no attempt 
was made to return them to the Devil’s Island. These 
men made me some crosses out of cow’s horn, which 
they were eager to sell and which in themselves had 
considerable beauty. An hour later we stopped at 
Dutch Guiana, which showed in the airport the 
cleanliness and the order of the Dutch. We won- 
dered how they were faring with their homeland 
under the Germans. In the harbor was lying a scut- 
tled ship which the Germans had abandoned. In 
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another hour we were in Georgetown. Rarely does 
one flit from one country to another as in this plane. 

Missionary Howard Kunkle met us at the airport 
and took us to our hotel, with a request that I preach 
that evening in the newly built Epiphany Church. 
Here was a new type of mission work and here were 
entirely new conditions. Every one of our people 
here was Negro or East Indian. When the traffic 
in black slaves ceased East Indians were imported, 
and they have taken a large place in the life of Brit- 
ish Guiana. Tropical conditions had introduced a 
whole flock of evils, and these—poverty, sickness, 
ignorance, laziness—were all too prevalent. In George- 
town, a beautiful aggregation of frame buildings, 
these conditions are not so much in evidence, but 
they come to the front more in New Amsterdam and 
finally are extreme at the Berbice River stations. The 
whole of British Guiana is low-lying, a seawall pro- 
tecting it from the ocean at high tide. This has made 
it necessary to place every house on stilts, usually 
about ten feet high. The better houses are covered 
with “‘skirts” of trelliswork and some vines; the 
- poorer, and these were in the majority, stand with 
their legs gaunt and bare. 

We motored out to the new Church of the Epiph- 
any, which had been built just a year ago, and saw 
the beautiful white frame building. The interior of 
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the church was simple but impressive, with an altar 
the lines of which I should covet for any of our 
churches in the North. The congregation sat on 
benches without backs and were most interested and 
devout. Every seat was taken and many stood. The 
entire congregation numbered 125. Pastor Aubrey 
Bowen has been with the congregation since its in- 
ception and is responsible for this beautiful little 
church. The organist, a stalwart black man, a 
plumber during the week, presented me with an 
address of welcome at the end of the sermon in which 
he made a plea for a new organ. Having heard the 
present organ and appreciating the sincerity of the 
request, I could do no other than promise a new 
organ on my return to the United States. His wel- 
come to me found hearty response from the congte- 
gation, which was most cordial in its greetings after 
the service. 

This new chapel, which is so attractive and serves 
such a splendid purpose, is built along a “trench,” 
or canal. Being in British Guiana, where there is no 
drainage, the water of this canal stagnates and im- 
mediately becomes a breeder of the ever present mos- 
quito. This pest is a formidable enemy of the work 
of the missionary; in fact, it is one of the greatest 
enemies of life in the tropics. It is everywhere present 
and does its fell work often without being observed. 
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For this reason malaria is just an accepted experience, 
recurring in many cases through life. Someone must 
come in from the outside to start a crusade against 
it; the local people take it for granted and do little 
or nothing about it. It is most refreshing to hear 
of the marvelous work the Rockefeller Foundation 
has done throughout South America, beginning with 
its work in British Guiana. One feels that a church 
like our new Epiphany Church might well have been 
put on an elevation—but there is no elevation upon 
which it could have been placed. 

The Negro and East Indian peoples in British 
Guiana are helpless to lift themselves out of their 
ignorance and poverty and superstition. The only 
help comes from the outside, which is the great mo- 
tive of foreign missions. The example of the Good 
Samaritan is needed. 

On Monday morning we took a slow train from 
Georgetown to New Amsterdam, a distance of sixty- 
three miles almost parallel with the coast, and the 
time for accomplishing this was four hours. We went 
through a great many squalid settlements. The houses 
standing on stilts give occasion for refuge underneath 
from the sun, and under some of these our mission- 
aries hold Sunday schools and weekday schools. The 
principal occupation of the people is that of working 
on sugar plantations and rice fields. When our train 
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stopped at innumerable stations, the natives knocked 
on the windows drawing our attention to the fruits 
they had gathered and were trying to sell—all of 
which, however, were most unattractive. When we 
had started at Georgetown we had encountered an 
excursion of several hundred Negroes who boarded 
our train that would take them to the Berbice River. 
Their incessant jabber accompanied us right into New 
Amsterdam. We wondered what they would do and 
how they would conduct themselves. It would have 
been an interesting study to follow that picnic party. 
No train would return that day and there were no 
hotels or homes in which they could stay overnight. 
They passed from sight, but our interest followed 
them. 

It was noon when we reached New Amsterdam, 
and at the parsonage of Ebenezer Church Pastor and 
Mrs. Kunkle extended hospitality that was perfect. 
How often during that week this large frame house 
proved a refuge after our varied explorations into 
all kinds of life. Of all the houses I visited in the 
colony this was the most attractive and the only one 
that had screens. Its large rooms had wide floors of 
wide boards, 

New Amsterdam is a city of 9,370 people, and 
in its name is traced the early Dutch settlement. Its 
streets are lined with beautiful and stately palm trees, 
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but aside from these offer little to please the eye. 
A constant stench and menace is the open sewage, 
and over the unpaved streets one must motor slowly 
or at great risk to the car. Dogs are everywhere— 
cadaverous objects. An edict promulgated in Con- 
stantinople calling for the killing of all dogs would 
be appropriate here. In New Amsterdam they are 
another vehicle of disease. The animals have free 
access to houses, where chickens also mingle with 
the family. Dogs are frequently seen at church; in 
fact, their attendance is so faithful that they create 
no disturbance. 

We went among the homes of these people and 
found most of the inhabitants listlessly staying about 
the yard, the center of these settlements. There are 
rows of rooms built together in a ragged rectangle 
with three sides and an open space in the center. 
Sometimes the structures consisted of low corrugated 
buildings extending for thirty or forty feet. Each of 
these is divided into rooms, sometimes not larger 
than six by ten feet. A room may house an entire 
family. Sometimes there is furniture, more often not. 
Beds consist of pallets on the floor. And for this 
bare minimum of accommodation high rents are im- 
posed. There is rarely a common meal. Sometimes 
there is cooking in the communal kitchen; frequently 
each member of the family is seen eating a portion 
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of rice by himself in some part of the yard. Often 
he forages for himself. Children are half clothed or 
entirely naked. When a child needs a bath he goes 
to the common hydrant and throws water over him- 
self with a calabash. Under these conditions, can 
there be any morality? Illegitimacy is prevalent and 
children are cared for by anyone who assumes respon- 
sibility for them. Despite these failings the people 
are unusually courteous. The universal form of salu- 
tation is that of shaking hands. They shake hands 
when they meet; they shake hands when they leave. 
This makes for much washing of hands in a tropical 
country. 

In the midst of promiscuity in so much of the peo- 
ple’s life there is a local code regarding types of 
work. East Indian women will not do housework as 
maids, and most of this is done by Negro women. 
White people are not expected to do any physical 
labor. Altogether life in British Guiana comes near 
the lowest level; it requires someone filled with the 
spirit of Christ to enter such communities if they are 
to have any hope of upbuilding. Our missionaries 
possess this spirit; they never lose heart. However, 
I feel strongly we shall never accomplish our utmost 
in British Guiana until through our missions we pro- 
vide improvements in daily life. A medical dispen- 
saty must be furnished so that strong and helpful 
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bodies may be developed. An industrial school would 
be an oasis in the desert, teaching those without 
knowledge of work how to make beautiful and use- 
ful objects, thereby achieving new joy in life. Our 
missions must have a physical foundation. This can 
be provided by institutions; without them much of 
our work will be in vain. 

New Amsterdam is the home of one of the oldest 
Lutheran churches in South America. In two years 
Ebenezer Church will reach an age of two centuries. 
It was first organized by Dutch Lutheran settlers, 
and the Dutch congregation was well endowed and 
self-sustaining from the beginning. When the Eng- 
lish took over the country in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the Dutch Lutherans disappeared 
and the membership became colored. For a time 
the church passed under the control of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. In 1875 the congregation again 
turned to Lutheran leadership under the pastorate 
of the Rev. J. R. Mittelholzer, who served the con- 
gregation for thirty-six years. He was a Negro, and 
is considered one of the patriarchs of the work in New 
Amsterdam. I had the privilege of meeting some of 
his children, who in turn were happy to meet a rep- 
resentative of the Northern Church which their father 
had visited in 1889 in the expectation of obtaining 
help to maintain the work in British Guiana. This 
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was granted by the leaders of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod and the membership was then in turn trans- 
ferred to the United Lutheran Church. The church 
building is a large rambling edifice which readily 
holds three hundred and fifty. It was filled on the 
Tuesday night of my preaching there. The only white 
faces in the congregation were those of neighboring 
pastors who with real Christian courtesy attended 
the service. The church building needs repairs and . 
painting, as does practically every building in New 
Amsterdam. This is one of the objectives the con- 
gregation has before it when celebrating its two 
hundredth anniversary. Pastor and Mrs. Kunkle have 
developed choirs and complete organizations so that 
the church functions very much like a church in the 
United States. 

The plant of our church in New Amsterdam still 
shows traces of its early wealth. It is one of the finest 
properties in New Amsterdam. The church building 
stands on the Strand, the principal street. Behind 
that is built the parsonage and alongside is a lawn 
that extends to the street and to the rear. The com- 
pound of the church also includes the home of Pastor 
Magalee, the home of the catechist Masi Das, the 
building for the Lutheran press conducted by the 
mission, and a large hall used on certain days by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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A strong right arm of the work in British Guiana 
is the catechist. He teaches the scholars in both week- 
day and Sunday school. He also preaches in the 
absence of the ordained pastor. These men are cor- 
talled from various experiences and altogether have 
a rematkable knowledge. Pastor Kunkle arranged 
for a meeting of all the catechists during the first 
two weeks of August; as many as thirty attended, and 
they studied the fundamental teachings of the Church 
as well as catechization and preaching. These gath- 
ered for their final session on the Monday of my visit, 
when I spoke to them and they greeted me. These 
catechists have the quality of the North American 
Negro in that they are eloquent of speech; their 
manner might have been that of a British Prime 
Minister and their speeches were in the best English 
tradition. After their two-week stay in New Amster- 
dam they again scattered to their various posts to 
take up the secular and religious work of their call- 
ing. The government, from a subsidy for schools, 
gives them an average of $20 a month, which, when 
supplemented by the mission appropriation of $10 a 
month, is all their income. The usual mission com- 
pound consists of three buildings—church, school- 
house, and a rest house for the catechist and an 
occasional visit of the pastor. Here the faithful cate- 
chists labor, teaching children three hours daily, con- 
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ducting confirmation classes, preaching on Sunday, 
visiting the sick in their coracle, a boat hewn from 
a long log. These catechists are of infinite assistance in 
the work of the mission and much depends upon 
their faithfulness. 

We visited the new chapel at Lochaber, which is 
attached to the mother congregation of New Am- 
sterdam. Built to serve as a school, it is also used 
as a chutch. The congregation, on a sultry evening, 
received us with the utmost ceremony, and the chapel 
was crowded. In the congregation were older men 
and women but mostly young people, including some 
children not much beyond their adolescence and yet 
with infants in their arms. They did their best to be 
attentive and devout, but the enemy was upon them 
in the form of flies and mosquitoes. I wondered how 
much toward their upbuilding in the things of the 
spirit they were able to take away from that service. 
My conviction crystallized, as it did so many times 
in British Guiana, that our church buildings should 
be examples to the life around them, examples of 
cleanliness, neatness, and thrift. The Mission Board 
should place screens in all open buildings, thus fos- 
tering, among other things, a desire for protection 
from the insect enemy which is so fatal to these poor 
people. 
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and informative sessions with heads of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, and these medical experts had told 
him so much about the dangers of yellow fever and 
malaria lurking in mosquitoes that he was urgent I 
should not risk the excursion up the Berbice River. 
However the zeal of Missionary Kunkle fought down 
all arguments, and finally one morning at seven 
o'clock we found ourselves bound for the home of 
the Arawak Indians a hundred miles or more up 
the river. We carried food and water when we 
boarded the steam-propelled, double-decked boat 
owned by the railroads of British Guiana. Once a 
week it made the trip up the river, consuming all 
day and into the night to cover the distance. The 
following day it returned. The upper deck was used 
for first-class passengers, of whom there were about 
twenty. The lower deck was used for every con- 
ceivable object, living and lifeless. Opposite us at 
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our starting place was a sugar plantation with its 
large white building. In the back was the simple 
but well-kept home of the manager, an Englishman. 
Sugar plantations of this kind had occupied both sides 
of the river until a score of years ago, but when the 
soil was exhausted they were moved farther back. 
Consequently we saw few of them as we ascended. 
The river, which was three miles across at New Am- 
sterdam, became gradually narrower. The banks were 
beautiful in their lush verdure. The river was full 
of muddy water. We who traveled first class drank 
only water that had been boiled fifteen minutes; the 
Negro workmen in the lower deck drank water 
straight from the muddy stream. These workmen 
were going up the river beyond the point of our 
disembarkation to the new plant of the bauxite en- 
terprise. 

We stopped many times during the day, not at 
docks and wharves, but in the middle of the river. 
Sometimes a launch would approach us to deliver 
a passenger, receive letters and provisions; sometimes 
an entire fleet of little coracles would approach, each 
receiving something. It was a genuine delight to see 
the natives use these coracles. Often they are twenty 
feet in length with the small opening hewn out of 
the center. In this a passenger or two rode. Children 
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of six or seven would paddle along. These natives 
in their little boats were the one sign of human life 
we saw throughout the entire day. Sometimes our 
boat would not even stop and the coracles would 
cling to the side of the steamer until they received 
the freight or letters for which they were waiting. 
Several of our catechists were on board; they had 
made the long journey to the metropolis and were 
now returning to their river stations. Some of them 
had interesting stories to tell, stories of their own 
personal lives and of those in their care. The captain 
of our boat was a dignified little Negro who was 
deeply conscious of his responsibility. Later in the 
week when we met the same captain he was freer 
and more off his guard. 

The sun finally went down, the stars came out 
and still we were going up the Berbice River. Not 
until 10:30 did we reach Paradise, the ultimate des- 
tination of the boat. We did not see anything of 
Paradise owing to darkness, but we were immediately 
transferred to a little launch which Missionary Ma- 
galee had provided to take us up the river for an- 
other hour until we came to Ituni, the center of the 
Arawak Indians. Here, on a slight elevation, stood 
the beautiful little church that had just been built 
on the river bank. It looked like a miniature Greek 
temple and had been built largely through the effort 
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of the Arawak Indians, who had hewn the wood and 
prepared it for use in the building. In addition the 
compound had the usual rest house, newly erected, 
and the school building. We were happy to retire 
at midnight after our long day’s trip. 

The tireless Missionary Magalee, who is caring 
for the Berbice River work, had preceded us by a 
week so as to have everything in readiness when we 
arrived. The rest house had been provided with 
netting to serve as armor against the omnipresent 
mosquito. Unfortunately, certain apertures were left 
open and through these the ruthless enemy attacked 
me, leaving scars from which I did not recover for 
an entire month. 

The church bell rang at four o’clock the follow- 
ing morning so as to have a congregation ready at 
five. However, part of the congregation was not so 
quickly got together. Some of the Arawaks had 
paddled throughout the previous day, their coracles 
gliding into their places along the river just as in 
former days horse-drawn vehicles gathered in sheds 
around country churches in the United States. These 
Arawak Indians have been native in South America 
farther back than history records. The government 
has granted them certain concessions in the Berbice 
River section: they can cut all the wood they choose, 
using it for themselves and bringing it to the market. 
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Most of it goes down the Berbice River in rafts. 
Their reservations are to be kept entirely for them- 
selves; fishing and hunting are their privilege. Our 
church at Ituni was the first effort to bring Chris- 
tianity to these people, but one wonders how much 
of it they grasp. They undoubtedly bring with them 
much of their superstition. The missionary must be 
patient with them; yet one could not but be appre- 
ciative of their endeavor to be present at this special 
service to greet the representative of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of their Church. The service was 
simple and consisted of prayer, reading of Scripture, 
and an address of welcome from the secretary of 
the congregation, a Negro. After this Chief Camp- 
bell, leader of the Arawaks in that vicinity, presented 
me with a fish spear, five feet long. Because of the 
taciturnity of the Indians, he said nothing as he gave 
me this souvenir. I thanked him, and as I spoke I 
wondered how much of my English this congregation 
understood. My boatman told me that he thought 
they possibly understood 20 per cent. The entire 
service was most decorous, and at its conclusion we 
went forth from the church to the lawn in front of it, 
where I personally greeted the sixty members of the 
congregation who were present. As they came for- 
ward I noted that they were somewhat below the 
normal man’s stature; they were not unlike Amerti- 
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can Indians in having high cheekbones; their skin was 
tanned by sun and weather. Neither men nor women 
were wearing Indian dress but were clad like other 
people in the community. The men, I learned, do 
the fishing and women cultivate fields of cassava 
from which they make bread. The Indians’ great 
temptation is bush rum—another factor in the diffh- 
cult task confronting the missionary who aims to 
bring an uplifting influence into their lives. It is 
this ability to help the Indians by Christian teaching 
and example that makes the missionary’s work worth 
while. | 

Toward the end of the reception on the lawn day- 
light had come and we made our farewells to this 
church and colony of the Arawaks. We then pro- 
ceeded in the launch down the river. A few miles 
beyond Ituni we stopped to pick up a sick man whom 
Pastor Magalee had planned to transport to hospital 
in New Amsterdam. The sick man, looking emaci- 
ated and very ill, was carried down to the launch 
by his son and we cared for him as best we could 
pending the resumption of our journey in the steamer. 
At seven o’clock we came to the river station called 
Maria Henrietta, after a sugar plantation, possibly 
named for the owner’s wife. The congregation here 
is the second oldest in British Guiana, exceeded only 
by Ebenezer Church in New Amsterdam. Here a 
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large congregation of Negroes and East Indians 
greeted me, and the same order of service was fol- 
lowed. Catechist W. A. Blair, the spokesman, read 
and then presented me with the following address: 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Maria Henrietta, 
Berbice River, British Guiana 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
President, Representative of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, 
United Lutheran Church in America 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 

We the undersigned, vestrymen of the above 
mentioned church, beg, on behalf of the congre- 
gation and on our own behalf, to accord you a 
very hearty welcome. 

Notwithstanding this is the first time since the 
establishment of this church over forty years ago, 
that we have the great pleasure of welcoming in 

our midst one who occupies the presidential 
chair of the Board and Synod responsible for our 
spiritual welfare, we have never been left in 
doubt of your great interest in us, and we regard 
your visit at this time, when travelling must be 
fraught with much danger and risk, as over- 
whelming evidence of that Christ-like love and 
interest in us, for which we crave your accept- 
ance of our humble and sincere thanks. 

At our annual congregational meeting of 8th 
February, 1939, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 
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‘Resolved that Rev. P. A. Magalee be respect- 
fully requested to communicate to the Board of 
Foreign Missions this congregation’s deep grati- 
tude for the kind assistance given in the repair of 
the Mission buildings and for the Board’s con- 
tinued deep interest in the work.” 

We believe this has been done, but we take 
this opportunity of saying thanks personally for 
this, for faithful and devoted missionaries and 
pastors and the upkeep of the work in general. 

Indeed, Sir, we are conscious of a great debt 
of gratitude which we feel can be paid only by 
our living faith in Jesus our Master, our loyalty 
and devotion to His cause and our spiritual 
growth in the Kingdom of His Grace—the one 
reward we believe you seek and to this may God 
help us. 

It is regrettable, Sir, that your stay with us 
is so brief. If time permitted you to go into the 
details of the work you might have found much 
to gladden your heart and the hearts of the mem- 
bers of the Board you represent, while much too 
might have come to your notice calling for your 
sympathy; for while there are great blessings 
and improvements we cannot say with the “well 
satisfied” that ‘‘all is well.” No, Sir, we have 
our difficulties and problems. However, we 
pledge anew to stand united by God’s help in 
full cooperation with our faithful pastors for 
the solution of our problems. If we fail our 
humble cry for help will go to you through the 
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Mission Council, and we feel confident that it 
will not be fruitless. 


In conclusion, Sit, we wish you a safe voyage 
on your return home. May the Lord use your 
tour beneath the Southern Cross to His Glory. 

We are, Sir, respectfully yours, 
W. A. Blair (Catechist) , 
Jno. T. Reece, 
W. A. Vanbrook, 
J. J. Hartmann, 
C. W. Vandenburg, 
Chas. Vandenburg. 


From Maria Henrietta we zigzagged to St. Lust, 
where our mission too is established in a church 
building, a school, and a rest house. After holding 
the service here we waited until the steamer caught 
up with us and then went on down toward New 
Amsterdam. At our station at Fearn, where I was 
unable to visit because of the schedule of the steamer, 
two of the deacons of the church came out toward 
the boat in a coracle. While the boat was in motion 
one of them climbed up alongside and brought me a 
letter of welcome, which was as much as the con- 
gregation could do to get in touch with me. 
I assured him of my deepest appreciation of their 
thoughtfulness, and as our boat continued its course 
he got off into his coracle, returning to his thatched 
home on the river. 
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We arrived at New Amsterdam late that evening 
deeply impressed by the opportunities of such a mis- 
sionary journey. While progress among many of 
these people is slow, yet it is the one chance they 
have of being lifted out of the sordidness of their 
life. The Church in the United States must put forth 
greater effort to help these people more definitely. 
It is gratifying to realize that since my return our 
Mission Board has bought a launch to help our river 
missionary in his work by giving him freedom to do 
what has to be done at any time without depending 
upon the weekly trips of the river steamer. 

The word that came during my stay in British 
Guiana of the sickness of the Rev. Dr. Paul O. 
Machetzki, and of his consequent inability to return, 
brought great sorrow to the mission. Dr. and Mrs. 
Machetzki are held in the highest esteem, and every- 
one who came in touch with them is grateful for 
the blessing they left behind them. It is impossible 
to measure the influence of the present leadership in 
this mission, the Rev. Howard and Mrs. Kunkle, de- 
lightful and consecrated young people. As we took 
our leave at the parsonage I was touched by the 
farewell of the servant, a member of the church, who 
had cared for our wants. She said: “I have been 
honored to be allowed to take care of Pastor and 
Mrs. Kunkle’s honored guests.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


A STOPOVER IN TRINIDAD 


RAVELING in South America, one goes as there 
is accommodation. There are no trains to take 
at any hour one chooses, nor is there a motor road. 
In many of the ports American ships call every two 
weeks. We were accordingly content to fit in our 
plans with the schedule of the Pan American Air- 
ways system. This demanded that we leave a week 
after our arrival in Georgetown. Our gracious hosts 
for the week, the Rev. and Mrs. Howard Kunkle, 
came down from New Amsterdam to bid us farewell 
on Sunday afternoon. In the morning I baptized the 
infant son of Pastor and Mrs. Aubrey Bowen. He 
was named Rudradeo Cecil; his first Christian name 
has its root in the Hindu language, as Pastor Bowen 
is of East Indian descent. 
For a moment in the morning it looked as though 
we were not to fly with this week’s plane. It was the 
only disruption we experienced throughout our South 
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American travel. We had delayed going through 
customs and were told we could do nothing about 
it that day. However, Mr. Lee—a Chinese of such 
delightful personality that no one could help loving 
him—the agent of the Pan American system, calmly 
straightened out the matter for us, and at two o'clock 
we boarded the plane. After an uneventful trip we 
reached Trinidad in two hours. The curtains of our 
plane were drawn as we approached the harbor of 
Trinidad so as not to reveal any military secrets: 
those venturesome souls who broke the rule and 
peeped through the crevices were not any wiser than 
we who patiently obeyed. Here we had more pro- 
tracted examinations, both our baggage and our- 
selves, indicating that we were now in a country 
where unusual care was taken with regard to every- 
one entering. We were ultimately taken to the 
Queens Park Hotel, where we had impressions of 
English culture and habits. 

We had come to Trinidad purely through the 
accident of travel, but inasmuch as we were to be 
there for three days we felt it well to spend the time 
in making some investigation of this ancient island. 
Trinidad has always connoted ruggedness in the 
midst of tropical existence, and the conditions we 
found did not belie this preconceived picture. It was 
a great relief to see mountains about us again and to 
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have a refreshing breeze come from them. Although 
at present British, Trinidad has passed through other 
hands in the vicissitudes of its history, starting, as 
did most of South America, with the Spaniards. 
Columbus, who discovered it in 1496, named it in 
honor of the Holy Trinity. For the past century and 
a half Trinidad has belonged to Great Britain. Its 
streets are quaint, and the whole country is pic- 
turesque. The isle has been such a center of travel, 
north, south, east, and west, that it has begotten a 
strange mélée of races. Most of the Europeans are 
English; then come French, Spanish, Portuguese. 
Thousands of Chinese live there, and more thousands 
of Hindus have come in the hope of making a living. 
In New York one feels the mixture of races; through- 
out South America the races are more evenly divided, 
although just as numerous. 

Trinidad, as we saw it, was the center of warlike 
preparations on the part of both the United States 
and the British governments. We had not been there 
two hours when we came to know Colonel Mitchell, 
head of one of our regiments. We were invited to 
come to see his camp at the Docksite Barracks, and the 
next morning we were received by Colonel Mitchell. 
His regiment consisted largely of North Carolina 
boys. I could not but sympathize with them in their 
being away from home and in the natural wake of 
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temptations which followed this lonesomeness. I 
was delighted with the care the Colonel had for each 
of his boys, a care supplemented by that which the 
chaplain had for them. 

It is always impressive to learn what the engineer- 
ing department of the United States Army can ac- 
complish in the most unfavorable circumstances. This 
camp was a model of sanitation, nourishing food, 
healthful recreation; how our concept of military life 
has improved! It has improved even since the war 
of 1914-18. Our American soldiers were but a small 
part of the soldier life on this strategic island; Eng- 
lish soldiers were in the preponderance, together with 
their navy men and airmen. One had the impression 
that the only thing this old world was doing was 
waging war. So it is in these tragic times. 

The next day I was invited to a meeting of the 
pastors of Port of Spain to discuss the problems which 
these soldiers had brought to their island, especially 
the social problem. After much discussion the meet- 
ing adjourned, as it would have in any other part of 
the world, without having accomplished very much. 
Late that afternoon we were invited by his Lord- 
ship, Arthur, Bishop of Trinidad, to tea. The guest 
of honor was Judge James S. Watson, one of the 
two first Negro judges to be elected in New York 
City. We sat around the table, and the wife of one 
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of the Bishop’s rectors, a Negress, comely and con- 
tained, poured tea. Afterward his Lordship took us 
in his motorcar and showed us some of the most 
beautiful sights of this famous island. We became 
more intimately acquainted with those encircling 
mountains; we saw the stately home of Sir Hubert 
Young, Governor of Trinidad, beneath them; we 
watched colored youths play cricket in the Savannah, 
the park opposite our hotel. And then, next morning, 
we rose early to continue our journey. We left the 
hotel at five-thirty and motored sixteen miles to 
Piarco field, where we boarded the stratoliner for 
Puerto Rico. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A SURVEY OF PUERTO RICO 


N GOING to Puerto Rico I completed a circle begun 
forty-two years before. One Monday morning in 
February, 1899, when snowdrifts precluded any loco- 
motion a group of students at the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Philadelphia were gathered discussing 
the events of the world, which then had been very 
much wrought up owing to the late Spanish-American 
War. Those of us who have lived to see the present 
day now consider conditions obtaining then as mere 
child’s play. The subject of our discussion was the 
new lands that had come into the possession of Uncle 
Sam; our special interest at that time was Puerto Rico, 
owing to an article that one of the students had read 
describing the spiritual poverty of this new possession. 
With the impulsiveness of youth two of the students 
immediately volunteered to go to Puerto Rico. That 
was the day before airplanes, and Puerto Rico was 
at the Antipodes to us who had traveled scarcely the 
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length of two counties. These two students, Benjamin 
Franklin Hankey and Herbert Franklin Richards, per- 
sisted in their purpose, and despite obstacles finally 
landed in Puerto Rico, there to begin the work of 
planting the Church. They persisted bravely, and 
now the work which they started counts thirteen con- 
gregations, eleven pastors, and over a thousand com- 
municant members. To complete this circle and to 
see the fulfillment of the dream I had seen born that 
snowy February morning I was very happy to stop 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico. This was our first contact 
with the United States, and it was refreshing. When 
our huge airplane came gently to the ground I im- 
mediately saw that a group of our missionaries, led 
by the Rev. William G, Arbaugh, field representative 
of the Board of American Missions, had arrived to 
greet me. As soon as we had left the field and settled 
in the Hotel Cundavo, Pastor Arbaugh arranged our 
program, which struck me as too generous for our 
time and strength. However, we accepted it cheer- 
fully and at three-thirty in the afternoon Pastor 
Arbaugh took us to the Union Theological Seminary, 
of which the Rev. Dr. McAllister is president. Here 
I spoke to the faculty and students on “Mind in Our 
Faith.” In this school supported by the joint Protes- 
tant churches of Puerto Rico the students represented 
not only Puerto Rico but also South America. 
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Next day the pastors and their wives, and the 
women workers, gathered in the church at Bayamon, 
where I told them of my experiences in South Amer- 
ica. Then we went to the Women’s Missionary 
House, where we were delightfully entertained at 
luncheon by Miss Frieda Hoh, who is the missionary 
nurse for Puerto Rico, after which I again spent an 
hour with the pastors discussing conditions in the 
Lutheran world. The day was strenuous, but it was 
a day of wonderful fellowship with the pastors and 
workers of Puerto Rico. 

On the following day our tireless Pastor Arbaugh 
and Pastor Eduardo Roig took us to see every Lu- 
theran church in Puerto Rico. This in itself was not 
so exhausting, because the island is only a hundred 
miles long and our mission work is mostly in the 
western part. We saw prospects of new work near 
the university now being built at Rio Piedras, where 
a lot has been bought, and the developments fore- 
shadowed there show that the Church is constantly 
marching on. University work presents a special op- 
portunity not only in caring for students who are 
themselves members of the Lutheran Church but 
in seeking to enlist the large numbers of students 
who have no church connection. This work is similar 
to that which the Church is doing in the United 
States at institutions of learning. 
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Puerto Rico is just now undergoing great change. 
It has developed into an important military and air 
base for the United States. Modern machinery of 
roadbuilding has ripped mountains apart, creating 
an effect which must be terrifying to the native Puerto 
Rican who is accustomed, in tropical fashion, to 
everything going more slowly and smoothly. These 
mammoth building operations moreover are in dan- 
ger of spoiling some of the beauty of the island, but 
the effectiveness of our service demands this, and 
that is the prime consideration today. 

Next morning we flew away from this last one 
of our mission stations. Our four-motored amphibian 
plane carried us along the coast of Puerto Rico and 
on to Santo Domingo, where we landed at San Pedro. 
Soon we were off again and at noon we landed at 
Port au Prince in Haiti; then on to Cuba, where we 
landed at Antilles at three. We finally reached the 
mainland of Florida at Miami by six o'clock. We 
passed through customs and health inspections, and 
were happy then to rest in our hotel, free from the 
restrictions of foreign travel. 

I had long looked forward to our going from 
Miami to New York, picturing to myself the com- 
fort of a reclining chair in a railroad train, but while 
flying over the jungle in Brazil I spoke of this to 
Captain Robert Fatt, adding that my resolve to go 
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from Miami to New York by train was weakening. 
He suggested that I fly, and this was more to my 
mood. Accordingly he radioed from the plane to 
Miami ordering our places, and the confirmation was 
waiting for us at Belém when we alighted a few 
hours later. This was made possible by the fact that 
all our journeys by boat and plane had been arranged 
beforehand, so that each stage of our trip went ac- 
cording to schedule. At each station our plane was 
waiting for us as we had arranged it two months 
before; hence we knew when we would reach Miami 
and could arrange while still in Brazil for the last 
lap of our journey to New York. Such is the con- 
venience of modern air travel. 

The next day, August 31, we flew on to New York 
over familiar country—Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York. Finally, on a beautiful summer evening, 
we found ourselves at La Guardia airport, safe after 
one of the richest experiences of our lives. Gratia 
Deo! 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IS THE PROTESTANT CHURCH NEEDED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA? 


ARIOUS critics have arisen to cast doubt upon 

the value of starting Protestant missionary 
work in South America. These go on the assumption 
that South America is possessed of a “‘solidly based 
Catholic faith,’ as Mr. John Erskine recently ex- 
pressed it. Statements of this kind need to be an- 
alyzed more carefully before they are accepted as 
truth. 

South America started with the Roman Catholic 
Church four hundred years ago. If, however, this 
Church alone should determine the religious com- 
plexion of South America, then it would have been 
wrong for the Catholic Church to attempt to mis- 
sionize a predominantly Protestant country like the 
United States. The Roman Catholic Church has lost 
opportunity after opportunity in South America by 
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her methods of procedure. She was toppling when 
she crossed from the Iberian Peninsula to South 
America, toppling because of the luxurious regime — 
she had developed and which she expected to nourish 
with some of the wealth of the new land. Later 
during the revolutions in South America the Roman 
Catholic Church always stood with the mother coun- 
try, thereby alienating the large part of the patriots 
who were giving their lives for freedom. At present 
the Church is still aligned with feudalism, the feudal- 
ism of the past appealing especially to large land- 
owners and to the groups corralled by the Sisters. 
Out of this emerges a story that is not creditable to 
the Roman Church. In addition to this there has 
been a large immigration into South America from 
countries that are not Roman Catholic. Large set- 
tlements in every South American country have come 
from Europe, representing every nation. To these 
must be added large numbers of Orientals—Chinese, 
East Indians, Japanese. These are virgin soil for 
the implanting of the Christian religion. We have 
seen in British Guiana how avidly the East Indian 
mind responds to the ministrations of the Church. 
Altogether the picture of South America as a purely 
Latin country has completely changed; it will change 
still further as new methods of transportation are 
introduced. 
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Then too the Roman Church in South America 
worships Christ as the Child of the Manger and as 
the Man on the Cross. Too rarely does she elevate 
Him as the risen, ever living Christ, present in daily 
life. The adoration of the Virgin ranks first in the 
worship of the people in the Roman Church, and 
all of this has weakened the influence of the Church, 
which touches only a small part of the population of 
South America. An Argentine bishop recently said 
that in certain provinces the Church baptized only 
20 per cent of the children and blessed only 20 per 
cent of the marriages. With conditions such as these, 
why should not the Protestant churches establish 
themselves to minister to a people who have to so 
large an extent left the moorings of the Roman 
Catholic Church? Instead of being a continent that 
shows the effect of religion in its thinking and con- 
duct, South America is one that needs a new infusion 
of dynamic living faith. 

As we desite these sister nations of ours to de- 
velop in their democracy, so they will need vitalizing 
faith to strengthen themselves, to see in each individ- 
ual the image of God and to grant to each person 
the rights and privileges that belong to every human 
being. These things are secured and guaranteed by 
a faith that stands in childhood and grows more and 
more “unto a perfect man.” 
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There were two objectives in my study of South 
America. The first was to learn how the evangelical 
faith fits into Latin life. I had thought of the liber- 
ating evangelical faith as ntting possibly only into 
the life of Northern nations. I found, however, that 
the untrameled faith in the Gospel, unmediated by 
priest or Church, was acceptable to the Latin mind. 
I had forgotten that the faith of the Reformation 
was on the point of being established in Spain but 
for the devastation caused by the Inquisition. Among 
intelligent people it had gained great sway. I have 
seen pure religion practiced in the churches of South 
America, religion if not superior to at least the equal 
of that of our own congregations in North America. 
While the Latin mind is not usually expected to 
derive from the Church the idea of service, yet our 
churches in South America produce Christians who 
are zealous in their deeds of love and mercy. I am 
certain that as the Roman Catholic Church seeks 
to minister to every nation in the world, so the 
Protestant churches dare not limit their ministry to 
any part, but must think of themselves as ecumenical. 

Further, I wanted to see how the Protestant 
churches were received in South American countries. 
If anyone has the feeling that the Evangelical Church 
is unwelcome in these countries, I would testify to the 
contrary. The missionaries are received by children 
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and adults as they would be received in any other 
part of the world, by some with an eagerness that 
comes from long waiting, by others with an indiffer- 
ance that indicates an interest in other channels. But 
the average South American is as open to the Chris- 
tian message as proclaimed by our evangelical 
churches as is the average North American. 

The Church in South America must use more 
printer's ink. There has been very little literature 
produced by either the Roman Catholic or the Pro- 
testant churches. The Roman Church centers her 
worship in the mass, and the Protestant churches 
theirs in the preaching of the Word. This does not 
go far enough. Local parishes in South America 
use the art of printing in making their messages 
known, but there is need for something beyond this 
to secure a fine current of literature. I believe that 
the great countries of South America are waiting for 
some writer who knows their spirit and can interpret 
the things of Christ in an appealing fashion. In_ 
recent years there have been attempts, but none of 
them has quite measured up. They have either been 
lacking in intellectual appeal or have been too cold 
and logical to warm the spirit of the reader. One 
can imagine the response there would be to some 
treatise in explanation of the Christian faith, or to 
Christian poetry or fiction, in a country that is so 
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barren of this type of literature at present. There 
are occasional daily papers that print an article on 
religion once a week. It would be well for our 
missionaries to cultivate the writers of this type of 
article to see whether they could produce something 
of permanent value. In South America the poet is 
still a great hero, stemming from the days when he 
was a minstrel. Some poetic creation in praise of 
Christ would do marvels for the Christian faith. 

More frequent presentations of the evangelical 
faith over the radio too would reach those people 
who are at present devoid of religion. Of course, 
these things are not financially possible for our newer 
congregations in South America, but perhaps we in 
North America could stand behind this pioneer en- 
deavor of our Church to the south. 

Of course the medium that always has supreme at- 
traction throughout South America is the moving pic- 
ture. As far as stars are concerned, they are as well 
known in South America as in North America. In 
Buenos Aires the largest news item from North Amer- 
ica in the daily papers is that which tells of the doings 
of Hollywood heroes and heroines. In the motion- 
picture theaters it is always most interesting to see 
how quickly South Americans respond to the jokes 
that have been created in Hollywood. All these pic- 
tures enter into the daily life of South Americans 
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as well as North Americans; they are found in remote 
places as well as in the big centers of population. Is 
it too much to hope that ultimately we may have a 
film representing Christian truth in its most attractive 
fashion? It will require a very carefully balanced pic- 
ture, but it seems to me it can be done, and those who 
are studying the future of the Church should have 
their minds on such a possibility. 

The Latin mind is always considered aesthetic; for 
this reason we dare not affront the South American 
by presenting truth in slovenly ways. He is accus- 
tomed to seeing the Roman Catholic Church accorded 
a certain dignity; hence if the message of the Evan- 
gelical Church is not adequately presented, the Church 
herself suffers. One of the successful features of our 
Villa del Parque church is the beauty and dignity of 
the building, combined with the worshipful character 
of the service within. Latin Americans do not take 
to trivialities in their worship; if they worship they 
must have a sense of that which transcends the visible 
action. Altogether the Church at home must give more 
thought to the study and needs of the Church in coun- 
tries such as South America. The experience of the 
older churches can be used, but to this must be 
added new forces that will strengthen and support 
the churches that have to be born, to grow, and to 
mature in new conditions. Here is a task to engage 
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the best minds in our North American churches, a 
task which, successfully carried out, will lead to re- 
markable developments in the life of our churches 
in South America. 

In our schools and colleges today forward-looking 
boys and girls are studying Spanish as a language 
of the future. They picture themselves getting jobs 
that will take them to South America. They visualize 
South America as a land of opportunity—culturally, 
commercially, industrially. They are right, if for 
no other reason than that almost nothing has been 
done in some South American countries that dis- 
tinguishes this modern world from the medieval 
world. South America is the land of the future be- 
cause only the surface has been scratched in religion, 
education, medicine, social welfare. The war yet to 
be waged there is not World War II, II, or IV, 
but war against mosquitoes, ants, disease, ignorance. 

In this war, this Christian war as John Bunyan 
might have visualized it, evangelical Christians can 
play their part by encouraging young South Ameri- 
cans of conspicuous ability and consecration to come 
North to study in our seminaries and then return to 
their own countries to work in their own churches 
and build new ones. We can increase the number of 
missionaries and educators. This will mean money, 
but it is an investment in Christian living. 
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There are things that North Americans who will 
never sail or fly south of the Equator can do. They 
can read in newspapers, magazines, and books about 
South America and South Americans, particularly 
about the Church—in all her separate parts. Those 
who have studied Spanish can seek out opportunities 
for corresponding with Spanish Christians, enlarging 
their sense of Christian solidarity. Men and women 
who obtain jobs that take them to South America 
can put Christianity into their jobs. A South Ameti- 
can Catholic may disagree with our theology, but he 
respects an honest man. The life of the Christian 
counts. It is Christianity’s best propaganda. 
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